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FIVE NEW WORKS/|THREE POPULAR WORKS 


FOR 12 CENTS MONTHLY. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, IN ADVANCE: 
Tur Publisher of the New Wortp, having determined to 


FOR FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR! 
&% SPLENDID OFFER TO SUBSCRIBLRS.—All persons 


exclude all continued stories in the regular weekly issue, announ-||Who shall remit ¢5 in a note of any specie-paying bank, shall 
ces his intention of giving the wHoLe seates of the new works—|| have copies of the following works, for one year: 


by their popular authors, Dickens, Lever, Ainsworth and Lover— 
in one Extra Number, immediately on the arrival of the Eng- 
lish Steamer, and continue to do the same each month, hereafter 
—thus. furnishing the latest productions of these authors in 
ADVANCE OF EVERY OTHER ESTABLISHMENT IN THIS COUNTRY, and 
ata price which will not fail to meet the public approval: The 
following are the Titles of the Novels, the first numbers of which 
appeared in London on the first of January, 1843, and will be 
re-issued in the Extra New World, in 24 hours after their receipt 


by the Steamer: 
THE 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, 


A Cale of English Life and Manners. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS, ESQ. 


AUTHOR OF ‘ AMERICAN ed * BARNABY RUDGE,’ &C. &C. KC. 


TOM BURKE. OF “OURS;” 


FORMING THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
OUR MESS. 


BY CHARLES LEVER, ESQ. 
AUTHOR OF “CHARLES O'MALLEY,” “3ACK HINTON,” 


&C. &C. 


MR. LOVER’S NEW WORK, 
L. 8. D. 


OR, ACCOUNTS OF IRISH HEIRS. 
FURNISHED TO THE PUBLIC MONTHLY, 
SAMUEL LOVER, 
ACCOUNTANT FOR IRISH INMERITANCES. 


WINDSOR CASTLE; 
AN HiSTORICAL ROMANCE. 
BY W. H. AINSWORTH, 
* ,AuTnOR oF “THE MISER’S DAUGHTER,” Rect FAWKES,” “TOWER OF LONDON,” sc) 


THE LOITERINGS OF ARTHUR O°LEARY, 


BY CHARLES LEVER ESQ. 
AUTHOR OF “OUR MESS,” “CHARLES O'MALLEY,” &C, &C. 


nner 


{> As this edition will be issued in a beautiful octavo form, at} 
‘one-fourth the cost of any other, we justly anticipate a very large 
sale; therefore we solicite of our Agents, and others, immediate} 
orders. QG- This will be the first and best American Edition. 

Trrus—1244 cents single—eight dollars per hundred. 

i: Subscription price, One Dollar a year, in advance. 

f<j- Any Post Master, or other person, remitting $5 for five | 

‘ snbscribers, shall receive the sixth copy gratis. 


BY 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


ae 


LiIF£ AND EXPLOITS 


OF THE 


DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


EMBRACING, AT ONE VIEW, THE 
Wicd: 


FB MILITARY CAREER OF THIS TLLULTRIOUS WARRIOR, 
INCLUDING A COMPLETE 
HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR, 
WITH ALL THE SPIRIT-STIRRING 
PCIDENTS AND ANECDOTES OF THAT MEMORABLE CONTEST. 
: With over Forty Handsome Engravings. 
‘Pees. —Single copies 25 cents; Five copies for $1; Eleven copies for $2; Thirty 


THE NEW WORLD, 

Published every Saturday, at $3 a year. 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
Published Monthly, at $2 a year. 

NEW WORLD SUPPLEMENT. 

Published Monthly, at $1 a year. 

The latter containing the new works of Dickens, Lever, Ains- 
worth and Lover. For particulars of these works, see the adver- 

tisements in another column. Address 
J. WINCHESTER, 30 Ann-st. N. Y. 


BLACKWOOD’S 


EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 


A NEW REPR REPRINT. 


Two DORE FRR ANNUM. 


—_——-- 


Tne Publisher of the New. World announces that he has com- 
menced the Republication of this most celebrated of the Magazines. 
at a price which will insure it a very large circulation. ** Blackwood” 
has long stood at the head of the Periodical Literature of the world, 
and it continues to maintain that distinction without a rival. Pro- 
fessor Wilson, its editor, ( Old Christopher North,”) is unrivalled as 
a prose-writer and a poet, and his contributors are among the first 
iving authors of Great Britain. It will be issued in a 


DOUBLE EXTRA NEW WORLD. 

Teans.—This reprint commences with the January number, and 
will be sent to single subscribers for TWO DOLLAKS per annum, 
payable in advance. Three copies for Five Doilars—five copies for 
Eight Dollars—ten copies for $15-——* Single copies 153 cents. 

Any Postmaster, or other person, who will obtain 10 subscribers, 
and remit $15 therefor, shall have an extra copy gratis. Subject uw 
newspaper postage only. Address 

J. WINCHESTER, Publisher. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
\NEW NOVEL BY LADY E. LYTTON BULWER. 


BIANCA CAPPELLO, 
AN HISTORICAL TALE. 
BY LADY LYTTON BULWER 


AUTHOR OF “ CHEYELEY,” £&C. 


rie above work has been issned ina TREPLE RXTRA OCTAVO NUMBER 
of the New World, at 13) cts, a copy six copies for Si—or 812a hundred, to Ayent«. 
‘The great reputation of the autharess will insure a most extensive sale. Order 
| mast he immediate, as ouly a certain edition wal be printed. 
Addtess J. WINCHESTER, 30 Ann-st. N.Y. 


RECENTLY ISSUED. 


THE NAUTILUS! 


OR; TALES OF THE OCEAN. 


INCLUDING A 


FULL, AUTHENTIC, AND CIRCUMSTANTIAL ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


MUTINY OF THE SOMERS. 


This work possesses a powerful interest, fullof thrifling Aoventures and Incidents 


hin Life at Sea—accountsof Shipwrechs, Mutinies, Piracies, &c. ke, written by tbe 
| most popular authors—Stone, Patterson, Marryatt, Wallace, &c- 


wonles ar 85, or $16 2 hiondred. Orders frost Agents, Booksellers, Posty asters, Xe, | 


, : : e | 
oc Se lorwarded Lumodiaely, ia order te secure copies of the frst edition 


Terms, 12} cents single—le copies tor $1—and $3 per hundred. 
Address J, WINCHESTER, 30 Ann-st 


PARK BENJAMIN, 


“No pent-ny Utica contracts onr powers; Lor the whole boundless continent is onrs.’”” 


J. WINCHESTER, 
PUBLISHES. 


— 


EXTRA SERIES. 


Von. Il....No, 27, 


OFFICE 30 ANN-STREET. 
NEW-YORK, FEBRUARY, 1543. 


NUMBER 51. 
Price 124 Cents 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
EAR Ye eee 
NEW ENGLAND- 


wee 


BY A FACTORY GIRL, 


THE AUTHOR TO THE READER. 


In the following pages, I have attempted a portraiturejof Factory 
ife in New England. I have aimed, not so much at beauty or 
ma rof exec - My. deli A Salvator would have made 
a dark and gloomy picture, doubtless; Witheuchasudject. A Claude 
* would have pencilled some bright and beautifal idea? 
There would have been the sunny skies of Italy, the luxuriant vales 
of Spain, and the romantic beauty of Switzerland all combined’; and 
it would have been a glorious picture. And only a picture ; for its 
original could be found nowhere, excepting in the happy imagioation 
of the artist. Be 
Grateful recollections of kindnesses extended {to me by Superin- 
tendents, Overseers, and by my sisters of the Mills, are ever with 
me; and they might haye been to me what Claude’s genius wasto 
him, but for counteracting tendencies in these same recollections. I 
would do them justice every way. And, while I exhibit the lovely 
features in the moral and intellectual character of the better part of 
the operatives, I would show to erring ones the temptations they are 
10 resist, the vices they are to shun, and the faults in deportment 
they are to correct, to make them good and happy. 
I have dealt in fiction, for reasons that must be very obvious, But 
have described no degree of intelligence, none of ignorance; no 
“conditions of happiness, none of suffering; no exercises of kindness, 


hts 


New England, will bear me witness, that in making ‘a3 good as 
lords and ladies” of some of the characters in this little book, there 
has been no sacrifice of truth. 

Isaw a gentleman from Washington, who fills “ high places” under 
the government, and in polite circles there, and elsewhere. He 
said, when speaking of the factory girls: “ Please inform me on one 
point—are they intelligent, well-educated, graceful, and emiable, as 
a class?” 


One might as well, ask, are members of Congress a polite, digni- 
fied, and learned class of men? Are the cadets at West Poiat 
talented, honorable, and pleasing, as aclass? Are the ladies of Troy 
Seminary graceful, intelligent, and amiable? Fer the factory girl of 
to-day, was the schoo] girl, the village, belle, or the country maiden, 
the daughter of affluence, or the destitute orphan, yesterday. A few 
weeks, months, years, pass away, and she is—perhaps the factory girl 
still; toiling patiently on, for the subsistence of worthy and beloved, 
‘but.unfortunate parents; perhaps she is again the school girl; per- 
haps she "is the’ faithful’ and efficient <helpmeet” of the farmer; 
perhaps the elegant wife of the merchant, mechanic, minister, phy~ 
sician, or lawyer, the accomplished mother of aceomplished daugh- 
ters and honorable sons, who “ rise vp and call her blessed.” 


In *40, and "41, there were at sehool in . five beside myself, 
who had been factory gitls: One of them had studied French and 
Italian, and was then studying Greek and Latin. She is now in the 
Mill working for funds to complete her education. Another was 
attending to Greek and Latin. She is prosecuting her studies now 
with her husband, who is, or is about to be a clergyman. Two 
others commenced the study of Latin. One of these left school, and 
became the wife of a physician in the neighborhood. ‘The other is 
now in the factory, with the object of attending school again. 
Another studied the Latin, Greek, and French, un peu, tres peu. 


| The other was the daughter of one of the first men in the village. 
| Her scholarship was above mediocrity. She is now successfully 


none of neglect, whose parallels I have rot witnessed, or heard well | 


attested, . 


In a review of Mrs. Trollope’s *‘ Michae!. Armstrong,” a work} 


written as an expose of the factory system in England, one of the 
editors of the ‘ Ladies’ Companion,” says: 


! 


engaged in teaching. - - 


I do not suppose a knowledge of these languages so common as 
might. be inferred from this fact; but were we all to return to the 
Mills, we should, by no means, be “literary curiosities” there, 

I donot say this inthe spirit of vain-boasting. I have notwritten 


«The tale is very affecting, but we do not think it well managed. |! to show to the world what a factory girl can do; or to prove that the 


The rescued factory children are elevated, in the end, to too high a 
station. Itis ill-judged, and it may be said, absurd, to make as good 
as ‘Jords and ladies’ of them,” 

Yes, in aristocratic, proud, Old-England, where the factory oper- 


i 
| 


operatives are “ intelligent, well-educated, graceful, and amiable as 
a class.” But I love them, and would do them good. I have 
attempted to clothe rules of duty in an attractive garb, that they 
may thereby have access to those, who would pass them by, if they 


atives are so degraded, and the barriers in the way of theit onward || appeared in a series of didactic essays. I do not know—I nevercan 
progress so numerous. But those acquainted with Factory Life in||know—how far I have been suecessful. Butif the prayers I have 


—* Entered according to Act of Congress, by J, Winctnesrer, in the Clerk’s 
Office of the Southern District of New York, in the year 1843, 


breathed over these pages are answered, their mission will be one of 


\ benefit and peace. ‘ 
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seventeenth birthday. A feeling of utter desolation came over mes 

K A 2 E K IM B A L L. at the thought of leaving home; but it lasted only a moment. I 
kaow I may never return. I know that to-morrow morning-I may 
CHAPTER L look for the last time on father, mother, and brother; but I think 

Niven cwaxceae child happier or prettier than little Karz Kne- not. I think there are many days and years of happiness in store 


want. Never were there eyes so like “bright particular stars,” 1 jfor each one of us. It may be a mere superstition; but it sustains 
‘ ore 


in 
s th » 
the depth and strangeness of their beauty; never were motions so me not the less.” - 


delightfully varied—now elastic and graceful as the fawn’s, anon |) iKate inherited the lively and strong impulses, the depth andaintes= 
stately and quiet as the giraffe’s; and never was there voice so like sity of feelings, which, under the pressure of misfortune, unregulated 
the jingling of golden bells, as Kate’s. : as they were by correct moral principles, wrought so much wo to 

What if she did live in a mere bit of a cottage by the wayside— ther father. But in her mother’s moral nature, and her mother’s 
in whose little patch of ground grew nothing but potatoes, beans, |! moral teachings, she found that excellent ballast wlth, made her 
sunflowers, and rocks? What if the yard was enclosed by a Vir- jlittle bark glide so steadily and gaily on, through storms, falls, and 


ginia rail, its gate nothing in the world but three or four pieces of shoals, where purple sails, and golden oars, alone, would have been 
rough, shattered boards, thrown together, and hung by leather hinges ? wholly ineffectual. + 


And what, even, if nothing beautiful in art, had ever reached her Dlended<na“weretheanchavaeimatieaetthe<parente,-in--ths 
eye orear? Surely it was enough for the joyous little Kate, that daughter, they constituted a mind almost perfect. There were all 
_ there was such a glorious sky above her; that towering mountains,/! the delicacy and imaginativeness which one so loves to seein female 
‘gushing streams, and beautiful trees, were all around her; and that character, with the buoyancy and strength so necessary in a 
~a bright carpet of grass and wild flowers, or snow and ice (as might conflicts. There were quick perceptions, and ardent love, for all 


Kate Kimpauu. 


be, for little heeded Kate,) was spread out beneath her. She sang, 
daughed, and skipped, from morning til! night; and her enly regret 
were, that she lost so many ‘good times” while sleeping; and that 


| beautiful and sublime things in nature, unalloyed by a disrelish for 
| the pursuits belonging to the prose of life. 
Mr. Kimball’s fondness for several scientific works, and for the 


the folks would allow their minister to talk so long every Sabbath, |! ems of Burns, Shakspere, Cowper, and Byron, was almost the only 


when it was so much pleasanter to hear the birds, crickets, and} 


grasshoppers sing; and to chase butterflies, or gather wild flowers. 

She was never wholly quiet, except at evening twilight. Itseemed 
an innate propensity with her; for fromher yery childhood she loved 
to take herself away from all, at that hour, save her own pleasant 
@reams Then she would not have exchanged her own plat of turf 
under the great elm, or even her moss-covered, rocky seat, so high 
up the mountain side, for the most luxuriant sofas and ottomans; for 
who ever heard such sounds, and saw such sights, in parlor, sitting- 
room, or boudoir, as Kate heard and saw, in the bright sunset hours 
of her childhood? 

She sat then, with her hair thrown back from her high, broad fore- 
head, her large eyes wandering about from the dark shadows of 
mountain and wood, to the golden and crimson clouds where the 
sun was falling, and then to just the spot in the sky where the first 
star of evening came out. 

And, then, there were such sounds! The song of a thousand 
birds; the hum of a thousand insects; the lowing of herds, and 
bleating of flocks; the tinkling of mountain rills; the rush of moun- 
stain winds; and, it might be, the grumbling of distant thunder—came 
dn one mingled anthem. And, as she listened, her imagination, ir 
its excitement, caught still other music, still farther in the gray dis- 
tance, and still more strange in its sadness and beauty. Her father 
had told her of animalcules—of *‘ the multit which we do not 
see, borne on the wings. of ewless air.” Perhaps they were 
<¢ hymni melodies.” Her mother had told her of Hea- 
“ven, and of the harps of angels. Perhaps she was “listening to the 
melting songs of other worlds.” 

Such, and so happy, was Kate, ‘‘ when her life wasnew.” There 
were no modes of joyous existence in which she did not, at one 
Aime or another, find herself; and, when at seventeen, she left her 
home, she with truth averred, that she had known only two very 
‘brief seasons of trial. 

“¢ The first,” said she, in a letter to her cousin, ‘* was when I had 
been reading in a Sabbath-school book, the story of a very poor 
family ; who were so very poor because Mr. Mason was a drunkard. 
Their house was described; and I saw that it was just like ours. 
The red eyes, bloated cheeks, trembling hands, and tattered clothes 
of Mr. Mason, were like my father’s; the toils and privations, the 
tears and prayers of Mrs. Mason, were like my mother’s. All at 
-once the thought came to me that we were very, very poor, and 
that my father was a drunkard. 

«<I can’t make you understand how I felt. It seemed to me that 

_ I should die. My heart seemed ready to burst; and I trembled so 
that I could not stand. I, at last, burst into tears, and cried violently 


~ for a few minutes ; then, somehow, I was happy again. I remem- 


bered hearing mother say, that all her trials—and I now understood 
awhat she meant by trials—might be traced to my fathe:’s loss of a 
ovfew hundreds, by the failure of the Lawrences. And then I thought 


>» that if that was all, why, when I became old enough, I could go to 


the factory, and earn a few hundreds; and then all would be well 
again. This was when wasa mere child. 

TI do not recollect 2 moment of decided suffering since then, 
until; a few days since, I resolyed to commence, my work cn my 


relic of his former self. The last superfluous articles of dress and 
furniture had long since been sacrificed, to meet the necessary 
expenditures of the family; but these, together with a few old, worn 
and soiled volumes of novels, had been sacredly preserved. Into 
their mysteries, Mr. Kimball! early initiated his little Kate. 

But, well as she loved to revel there, and in fairy worlds of her 
own creation, she turned from them, with a laugh and song, to the 
humblest duties of her humblest sphere. So she danced to the music 
of the spinning wheel; and sang to the measures of the churn, loom, 
and all. Nothing loth, she mounted her father’s faded and jaded old 
roan to harrow the ground for wheat, or assist her father in ‘* plow- 
ing between the rows” of corn; for she had only to give the reius up 
to her imagination, and her steed became the fiery Pegasus, or that 
funny creature of John Gilpin’s, or the sub-hero of “ Sleepy Hollow,” 
or Tam O’Shanter’s Maggie; and many times she startled her father 
from his gloomy revéries, by an outpouring of the glee she could no 
longer contain. 

She knew she would be missed at home. She knew that it was 
not a light thing to meet the struggles she was about to impose upon 
herself—-and these were moments when her heart sickened; and 
_she almost wished it was for her to lie down to her last sleep, under 
the turf and flowers of her favorite haunt, rather than go out into a 
strange world. But it was only for a moment. She turned tothe 
sunny side of the picture; and thtre were new, pleasing, and profit- 
able friendships, superior facilities for deepening her knowledge of 
books and ofhuman nature ; and, besides, there were beautiful town 
and county residences, with their piazzas, balconies, shrubberies, 
arbors, groves, and splendid public buildings, about all of which she 
had read and imagined so much. 


eae 


CHAPTER II. 5 


Mrs. Gove was the intimate friend of Mrs. Kimball in girlhood; 
and after their marriage, their friendship remained unbroken to the 
time of the remoyal of the Goves to Newburyport—when Kate was 
ten years old. 

Mr. Gove was a worthy and popular barrister. They had no chil- 
dren; and Kate was their little idol, Gladly would they have 
adopted her for their own; but the Kimballs would not accede to 
the proposals, advantageous as they knew them to be. » 

** She is our greatest blessing—almost our only one,” said her 
father, “and we can’t give her away.” 

*< She assists me in so many ways; and she laughs and sings. so 
merrily when I am tired and low-spirited, I don’t feel as if 1 could 
live without her,” said her mother, as tears fell on the head of her 
daughter, who sat by her side, wondering how her mother could 
weep, when the sun was shining so brightly, and the dear Mrs. Gove 
was near her. 5 

But Mrs. Gove did all for Kate that was left for her. She gave 
her pretty dresses, and pretty books. And when Kate commenced 
painting on her self-taught plan, with colors pressed from leaves, 
berries, and flowers, she gave her a box of water-colors, and taught 
her their use. A 

When Kate left home, for the treble purpose of being near Mrs. 
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Gove, of boarding.with a cousin who resided near the Mills, and of 
looking upon the-ocean, she repaired to. Newburypert. | 
At first, her determination of entering the Mills was sarneeliy 
opposed by the Goves. They offered her every advantage of educa- 
tion, which books and the best society could give, if she would reside 
permanently with them. But although Kate shed tears of gratitude 
for their kindness and love, and in sorrow that she must reject their 
generous proposals, she wes firm in her sense of duty to her parents. 

« | long for knowledge, as the traveller on a desert does for the | 
cooling draught. But its acquisition would give me no pleasure, if | 
its price was my duty and the happiness of my father and mother. 
Let meesee them in a comfortable house, with a farm sufficient for} 
their-maintainance, and then I can attend to myself.” 

Her friends loved her the better for her generous sacrifices. They | 
no longer opposed her plan; but there was no abatement of zeal in 
her interests. ‘Chey gave her books, and assistance in getting know- 
ledge from their pages. ‘* Wax to receive, and marble to retain,” 
her progress astonished ani delightedthem. Mr. Gove often assured 
her thet the tables would soon be turned; and she would be their 
jastructer, in the sciences at least. And it was even so, at length 
‘As truth after truth burst upon her, all the enthusiasm of her nature 
was kindled} and, in its light, she gathered inferences and ded uc- 
tions, which flitted by them with a shadowy indistine:ness, or entirely 
escaped their observation. 

Kate scarcely allowed herself mecessary seasons of repose; but 
when unocenpied in the Mill, was almost incessantly engaged with 
her books, when her dress required no attention. The Jatter had 
so few accessions, that little time was needed-in its regulation. Its 
simplicity at work aad at meeting, was only equalled by itsneatness, 
correct taste, and economy. 

She toiled a year; and then returned home, with a style of beauty 
and manner matured, and, iadeed, perfected ; with a mind developed 
and atrengthened by her struggles and her studies ; and yet, with all 
the simplicity and purity of her nature about her. Nor were these 
all. Mr. Gove owned some thirty or forty acres of land, in an uncul- 
tivated state, contiguous to Mr. Kimball’s garden. This Kate pur- 
chdsed—at a price far below its real value, it must be conceded to 


the waste i 

“1 wo! ae 0 if it would please her as well,” 
gaid he to his wife. ‘Asit is, I i of her 
marriage portion.” — 

On examining her deed on her return home, Kate, her father, and 
her mother, shed tears of pleasure and gratitude, when they saw 
that Mr. Gove had adJed, wholly gratuitously, one hundred acres of 
mountain land, all good pasturage, and much of it suitable for culti- 
vation. ~— 

Mr. Kimball was another man from that hour. At first, perhaps, | 
only his pride was gratified. But better feelings came. Gratitude 
to Mr. Gove, to his noble daughter, and to Heaven, thet he wes thus 

ithstanding his past ingratitude, indolence, and sensual 
gratifications, filled his heart almost to bursting. Many times during 
that happy, happy evening, as they talked of the past, and laid plans 
for the fature, his emotions completely choked his utterance. 

The old clock struck nine. 

Catharise, my love, you are tired; and we will not keep you up 
any longer,” said her mother, a3 she rose to leave the room. 

« But, before we part, let us pray,” said Mr. Kiraball. And he 
fell upon his knees. His wife and daughter knelt at his side. His 
lowly confessions of his sias, his earnest pleadings for “the bitter 

» his thanks for life, health, friends, and, above all, fora Saviour, 
met aaawering thrills in the bosoms of Mrs. Kimball and Kate. They 
wept like children ; but they were tears of heppiness. And Mrs 
Kimball. thought, that if her trials had beea a thousand times as 
great, they would have been more than counterbalanced by the hap- 
piness of that blest moment. 

Time has proved that Mr. Kimball’s was no transient emotion, 
growing out of the excitement of the moment. His confessions 
were as public as they were heartfelt. He gave himself up in bap- 
tism. He ate of the bread, and drank of the cup which Christ gave ; 
and with him it was no unmearing ceremony. He brought all the 
energies of his renovated and sanctified nature to the werk of human 
improvement and happiness, No poor suffering inebriate was so 
obscure that he did not search him out. No one was so degraded 
that he did not take him by the hand and call him brother; and few 
resisted his pleadings, and went on in their wietched eours?, when 
he became bent upon their redemption. - 

Kate spent a month at home; and most magical was the change 


she wrought in that little spot. After the purchase of the land, and 
a few cheap articles of clothing for each of the family, she reserved 
sufficient to defray her expenses back to Newburyport; and thea 
found her little purse contained twenty-five dollars. With this sam 
Mr. Kimball purchased materials for a partial repair of the house, 
and several articles of furniture for their parlor. 

Those who expend scores on one single item of luxery, will smile 
at the idea of refitting and faraishing a house, with the paltry sum of” 
twenty-five dollara. Bat in poverty’s school, the Kimballs had been. 
taught multum facere parvo. 

Mr. Kim ali’s udtiring industry, his ready ingenuity, his careful 
and judicious appropriation of Kate’s mite, accomplislicd a happier 
metamorphosis there, than does a thousand, as sometimes squan- 
dered, in the home of the millionaire. With the assistance of his 
kind neighbors, who volunteered their’ services, he refitted an old 
cellar near the margin of the lake; and thither removed his house. 
Che clapboards were shattered, many of them hanging by a single 
nail; the shingles were decayed and mossy. These were replaced 
by new ones. The parlor was unpainted, poorly plastered, and 
poorly glazed. Llere he painted, papered, and glezed. He purchased 
a half-dozen pretty chairs for three dollars, a pretty table for one anda. 
half, a pretty mirror for two, and @ pretty bookcase he made, painted’ 
and varnished with his own hands, from bits of boards left in the con- 
stractionofhisyard. Kate’s cousin George brought mountain thorn, 
for a hedge about the house and flower-garden—this was Kate’s plan ; 
elme, larches, maples, and mountain ashes, from the woods; and 
ilaes, roses, and carnations, from the village yards. He assisted 
Kate in arranging plats for flowers, and transferred plants from his 
mother’s garden to fill them. 

“T really believe that he would not have left mea single flower, 
if you had not joined your commands to mine,” said his mother, 
laughing. 

“Never €.d one love another as George docs you, Catharine,” 
said her auat. ‘He mourned for you, when you went to Newbury- 
port, much more than your mother-did. It was a long time before 
he appeared to feel any interest in his work, books, or anything. 
When he did read, it was the books that you like best. When he 
worked, it was to make some improvement you had suggested, in 
the yard or garden. Before he had the least reason to expect @ 
letter from you, he began to call every day at the post-office. And 
at last, one came, 1 never saw such a happy person. He 
read it again and again, He did not hear us when we spoxe to him; 
and he seemed not to know that thefe was anything in the world 
but his letter, his Catharine, and himsc1!.” 

Kate smiled affectionately asher aunt concluded, Butshe betrayed 
none of the emotions Mrs. Hanscom felt in herself, znd expected to 
witness in her niece. é 

“He has been’ Jow-spirited, a grea’er part of the time sace 
you left,” pursued Mrs. Hanscom, musirgly. ‘‘And I don’t thnk 
his health has been so good as usval, of late, 1 hope, Catharine, 
you will not go back, after this year. Your uncle hzs.enovgh to 
last us all through this life ; end you and George must Le married in. 
a year, and liye in the house with us. Our house islarg~, you know; 
and we will have it fixed conveniert and nic> for you.” 

Kate kissed her good auat’s cheek. Bat she felt none of her 
apprehensions about George, or of her enthusiasm in view of their 
marriage. ‘‘ Mother expressed the same fears about George; but he 
denies that he isill, my dear auat; anil think he looks uncom- 
monly well. His eye is brighter, aad his cheek has more color.”? 

Mrs. Hanscom turned pale. “And this is what a'arms me most, 
Catharine. ’Tis the way my fomily baye gone, one after another, 
until there are none left for me to love, but my hrsbend, my sop, 
and you, my Catharine. Promise me that you will marry George 
next year, Catharines.” 

“What! whether George wishes it or not, my dear aunt ?” 

“He has surely asked you to marry him.” ; 

“Yes; or rather we have talked, ever since I hav> rem: mbered, 
about being married sometime. Indeed, ’tis s»lcng since we began,” 
added Kate, laughing, “ that we plaaned a swing, @ rocking chair, 
and asled, so capacious that we need not be compelled to swing, 
rock, and slide alternately through life.” 

Mrs. Hanscom laughed heartily, in spite of her gloomy epprehen- 
sions. ; 

“« But my next year,” added Kate, seriously, “must be devoted to 
my parent’, with the exception of three months which J :hall epend 
atschoo!. There will be so many mecessary expenses. Father must 
hovestock, and farming implemente. Mother must havea dairy-room, 
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and dairy apparatus. These I mustget; for father can’t, his geome! 
will be so small. Then of the next year, [ must spend six months at 


school—cousin will board me for alittle daily assistance in her work. || 


L shall need the remainder of the year, you know, in accumulating} 
my humble ‘ fixing out.” This doae, my dear aunt, and I am at. 
your service the rest of my life, if George wishes it.” 
Her eyes filled; and she ran from the room, partly to conceal her 
emotion, and partly to avoid further importunities from her aunt. 
She loved her cousin ; but she had began to see that it was just as 
she loved all her favorites, and to fear that this attachment would 


be an unsafe basis of matrimonial happiness. But yet, he was so) 


good, so pleasant, so fond of her, and so attentive to her comfort— 
surely she could live happily with George. 


So reasoned Kate, as she fled; and meeting her uncle on his way|| 


to the parlor she had just left, she took his hand and led him to her 
aunt. 


The result of this interview was everything but satisfactory to Mrs. || 


Hanscom. In vain her husband expatiated, during their ride home, 
on the growing beauties and virtues of their niece; and on the hap- 
piness in store for George and them. She forced a smile, as often 
as she observed that he was talking to her; and then gave herself up| 


races with Boreas, to recapture our cravats, handkerchiefs, or any- 
thing we might please to commit to the old fellow.” 

“Ha, Kate, what a lucky idea! Let's have a jaunt to the island, 
jwith allthe choice ‘spirits, black and white’—by which I mean, 
males and females, Kate, I will give Robert Hutchins a hint; he 

does just as he pleases with everybody; and, trust me, Katy, we 
| willseon revenge ourselves upon our part of Newburyport, for the 
slight put upon her daughters this fourth of July. Now let us de 
|something that will make a noise; this stillness is oppressive. I 
'tried every expedient before I came from home.” 

* Aad asa dernier resort, dressed yourself as bewitchingly as pos- 
|sible; and then came to put yourself under the influences of my necro- 
|mancy,” said Kate. ae 

Yes; but "tis poorly you meet my ideal of weird sister, in this 

new dress of yours. Kate, you are the prettiest creature I ever saw, 
‘that is a fact.” 

Kate laughed heartily, blushed slightly, and turned from Eliza te 
\the window. A gentleman was passing. He smiled, bowed, and 
‘touched his hat; but Kate saw no more than half of it; for with a 
‘deeper blush, she walked back to the sofa, where Eliza was sitting. 
** But just out of the woods,” persisted Eliza, “ yet some how you 


t 
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again to her gloomy musings, from which she was aroused, at last, /manage to be as geateel, sprightly, and intelligeat, asif you had been 
by the appearance of George, who came out to assist her in alighting| ineculated years ago, with all the graces—diseases, I suppose I should 


from the carriage, as it stopped at their own door. 
George seemed to read her thoughts, and the cause of the unusual 
tenderness of her tone, as she enquired about his health, and his 


isay, to support my figure—of an accomplished lady.” 


*** Well, Mr. Reynard, have you done? 
If you have, | think you’d better run—’” 


maanner of spending his solitary day ; for his hand trembled in hers; ‘said Kate, laughing heartily at Eliza’s enthusiasm. 


the color was heightened in his cheek, and the lustre in his eye. 


‘Kate, praise willmever spoil you,” said Eliza. ‘Pray who was 


He was at the cottage early on the morniag of Kate’s departure ; |that gentleman you just blushed at?” 
but, well as Kate loved him, she wished he had not come—for his «Tig a gentleman I met last evening, at Mr. Gove’s. His name 


excessive melancholy oppressed her. And when, after arranging 
her shawl, he caught her to his heart, and imprinted a passionate 
kiss upon her lips, his emotion was wholly inexplicable to her. 


CHAPTER IL. 

Wiru renewed exertion, Kate entered upon her secondjyear. Her 
experiment was hazardous. Withher, it proved eatirely successful ; 
with others, it might result only in ruined health. Her cousin offered 
her a home and boarding, for the sewing she could accomplish in 
her evenings. Kate accepted her offer—it was the widow’s mite; 


jis Norton. You must have seen his initials—C. N.—in the papers.” 
| s*Yes, Heisa fine writer. I admire his style much more than 
| any other serious thing in the world, except Mr. Fox’s preaching. 
His occupation ?” 
Loi. lawyer in crysalis ; at least, cousin says he isa lawyer, Mrs. 
Gove told me he was recently from Cambridge ; but I inferred from 
| what she said of him, and from his conversation, that he is a clergy- 
;man. Now let us take a walk.” 
| «First tell me, Kate, what made you blush so?” . 
“<?Twas all in anger, doubtless; for he disconcerted me terribly, 


and then, that she might not lose her hours of study, she rose an last evening, by observing me so closely. Of all things I dislike to 


hour, or two, or three, before the time for commencing work. 


be stared at; and especially, when I am with such a quiet trio, as 


By these means, on leaving the Mill for school, she sent home fifty || Mr. and Mrs. Gove, and Mr. Norton formed last evening. I wished 


dollars, besides several articles of clothing and books. She purchased, ‘that the august Miss Perry were there, that I might hide behind her; 
likewise, books, implements of drawing and painting for herself ;| or that Esq. Lane would call, and take us all to the cabinet, as he 
and made a slight addition to her simple wardrobe. Even then, it), always does of late, since he mounted his new hobby, Mineralogy ; 
consisted. only of a pretty white dress for warm weather, and a@/)or that you, Eliza, were there, to look at pictures with me; or that 
fifty cents per yard cambleteen for cold; two every-day dresses, and the lamps would go out; or anything, if so be I might escape Mr. 
an old white, made “ maist as gude‘as the new,” and a de laine for! Norton’s eyes. I never was so foolish before ; and I am sure, I don’t 
anediums—excepting,-of course, the necessary et cetera of female cos-|| know how such a spell came to settle on me last evening. It was 


tune. 

But was she not happier, think ye, my sisters of the Mills, than 
she could have been if she had spent all her earnings for dress? and 
if the fashions, instead of books, had been her study ? 

Kate entered scheol, as she did every other place, with the very 
comfortable feeling, that friends were all about her, that in every 
being she saw a brother or a sister. So she laughed just as loud, 
and as often; talked just as fast, and as confidingly, as erst. 

** Now, Kate, do relieve me. Iam so tired of this monotony,” 
said one of Kate’s schoolmates, a pleasant, pretty body, in a pretty 
silk dress, and a pretty straw hat; but like most young ladies, pretty 
and unpretty, extravagantly fond of ‘‘ excitement and ice-creams.” 

It was a holiday for all—the fourth of ’41—past ten o’clock, Eliza 
knew ; for she had heard just nothing at all, but the tickings of her 
watch; and seen almost nothing, but the everlasting dial of cne of 
the towa-clocks. 

** Every body is so dull at our house to-day !” 

* Yourself inclusive, I suppose, my dear,” said Kate, laughing. 


“Oh, of course ; for you know I never set the tone for anything,| 


but take all by a sort of infection. *Twas barbarous in the gentle- 
men to betake themselves to such outlandish sports, and in such an 
outlandish place as Plumb Island. I suppose they expect us to die 


of broken hearts before night; or perhaps their vanity makes them || 
Suppose that we shall follow them like children, ‘bawling down the 


streets, after their mammas.” 


‘Yes: and that we should give them an opportunity to make) 


really vexatious; for Mr. Norton was so pleasing.” 

«« Did your heart go pit-pat, Kate; and did you waatto get behind 
a curtain, where you might look on his pretty face forever, without 
‘being yourselfseen? Ah! ’tis ‘yes,’ I know by that blush and sigh. 
|She is in love, isn’t she, Miss Holt ?” “ 7 
| Miss Holt was a mill acquaintance of Kate’s, who had been endea- 
voriag to read the finis of a story, in the last ‘ Lady’s Book,” all 
this time. : 

“If she is her case is hopeless,” answered Miss Holt. “‘ That 
\gentleman is an aristocrat of the first water. I know them ata 
glance.”* 

*‘You rival my penetration,” said Kate. ‘* What may be their 
insignia ? 

«Lofty looks, steps of conscious and proud superiority—there, 
look at Col. Barnes! He will do for an illustration of my theory.” 

‘And that gentleman behind him, for its refutation, Harriet. 
*Tis Monroe. He has just been promoted to the place of secoad 
‘overseer. Observe his ‘lofty looks, and steps of proud superiority.’ . 
|And there isa factory girl—compare her with Mrs. Barnes. Oa 
which do you find your insignia ?” “ 

“On Jane Lawrence, I confess,” replied Harriet. “ And ’tis ail 
[paces she happens to have on 2 new bonnet and dress; for she 
| 


does not walk at all like that in her mill dress.” 

“A new bonnet and dress, forsooth!” said Kate. ‘‘ What worthy 
|patents of nobility !” 
“The most common of any inthis good country of ours, believe 


fin of actarenag a: frog gard-raats, running 


——— 


mz, Kate,” said Eliza. 
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“Yes, Miss Bartlett, the surest passport to ‘gelden opinions.’” 
said Miss Holt. ‘‘ But excuse me, Kate ; I promised to be at home 
before eleven. *Tis past the hour.” 

*© You and Miss Holt have taken rather a novel, and to me a mel- 
ancholy position,” said Kate, as Miss Holt leftthe room. ‘I believe 
I could costroyert it successfully ; but I shall not try; for I have an 
unconquerable antipathy to discussion.” 

** And so have I. Now put on your bonnet; and we will go off, 
Don Quixote like, in search of adventure. But which way shall we 

0? 

: JT haye itnow. Mr. Pontis, the phrenologist, was expected at 
Mr. Gove’s this morning. He is Mr, Gove’s nephew. I promised 
Mrs. Gove that I would call to-day, for an examination of my head ; 
so if we are in humor to be amused by disagreeable truths, we will 
call on him now. Ha! we will take cousin Edward for our squire ; 
and go incognito ; or, rather, en ruse.” 

“«Eliza laughed and clapped her hands at the idea. ‘‘ Oh, that is 
delightful! We will make him suppose that we hardly know any- 
thing.” 

*©We will be three ‘children of one family,’ all ‘rural rusticity,’” 
said Kate. 

‘© Yes, who live some three or four miles back in the woods; and 
who walked all the way into town—” 

“To see the fourth of Jaly, Eliza. We will take Barnaby Rudge 
for our prototype in preparing Ealward—put a feather in his cap, 
picked up ostensibly in our barnyard. 

«And I will ran home, and put on that gaudy chintz of mine,” 


-gaid Eliza. *Twas obsclate three years ago, in material, style of 


making, and all. But don’t laugh so, Kate ; you willalarm the town 
authorities.” 

« Well, wouldn’t it be the quintessence of all funny things, if—ha, 
ha, ha—if Mr. Pontis were to be seized with a fit of poetry; and set 
to apostrephizing your dress? For you must know that he puts him- 
self into the poet’s corner of every newspaper, in every town he visits. 
He would imagine your dress, and Eve’s fig-leaf apron cotempora- 
neous; and talk like this—ha, ha, ha! 

_ Tis northy | bright texture, thy gorgeous dyes, 

~ ‘Thou bea’ at enrapture my eyes, 

Tis not that thy wearer 
Than Houries, or Graces, or Naia 
But thy yenerable——’ 

«Ha, no; venerable will net do. What shall be the epithet, 
Eliza? Ah, I know— 

* But thou knowest of days which ourfathers knew not; 
Thou talk’st of eyents which old Adam forgot ; 
Thou whisp'rest of Eden, of bowers of bliss, 
Of Venuses fairer and brighter than this.’ 


‘And he would be careful to italicise this, as the very apex of his 
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are’; 


-climax. But, about your dress—you must find a chintz reticule, of huge 


dimensions; and stuff it with dough-nuts and apples, for lunch ; and 
what Jones would call, a gigantic, volcanic, bandanna handkerchieé* 

«1 will sew up the bottom of one of Susan’s pantalets. No mat- 
ter about the material of the stuffing. Mr. Pontis’s imagination wil] 
make all right. Fer you, Kate, *twould be useless to attempt a 
metamorphosis. Your face and manners would appear through the 
lion’s skin.” 

s+] have imitation enough fer anything. I willbe all vanity and 
pretence,” said Kate. ‘‘If you have any finery, such as curls, 
ribbons, tassels, and scarfs, bring them in, and I will select. I will 
wear Lis dress.” 


' Mrs. Gove repeatedly laid her hand on the latch of her nephew's 
door ; and as often turned back to the parlor to settle her features 
into a proper serious rest. But when there, the sight of Master 
Edward, hugging his plumed hat so clesely in his arms, and looking 
up. so stupidly threugh his long hair, now thrown over his eyes; of 
Eliza’s unique attire ; and especially of Kate’s comical expression, 
only gave fresh impetus to her mirth. 

“Kate, don’t look so strangely; I never can command myself,” 
saidshe. ‘* You sit justas though you grew to your chair ten years 
ago; and your hands are folded so! How do you get so much 
expression into your hands? Do let them be a little more naturally 
in your lap. There, I can bear that better. But—ha, ha, ha! Kate, 
your hair is so curious—your curls on the very top of your head. Do 
move them down a little. There, now I will think of everything 
serious.” 

But it was allto no purpose. She called her nephew, and an- 


nounced him. But Kate’s perfectly appropriate smile, courtesy, and 
her ‘* How d’ye do, sir?” and her nephew’s manner—half serious 
and half comical—as he turned from one to another of the strange 


were too much fer that lady’s risibles, She burst into a loud, uncon- 
trollable fit of laughter; and was joined by the whole party. 

‘* Was that Mr “Norton in your room?” asked Mrs. Gove, as soon 
as she could speak. 

“Yes; he called to accompany me_to Piumb Island. He was 
engaged with Mr. Barnes when I eame out.’ He went to the door 
of his room. ‘Alone, my friend? Please walk out this way. I 
have some curious subjects here.” 

Mr. Norton came ; but he found a vacated room. : 

Mrs. Gove followed the fugitives. Eliza and Edward could not 
be induced to remain; but Kate threw off redundances ; and accom- 
panied Mrs. Gove back to the room they had left. Her eyes sparkled, 
and her cheeks glowed, even more intensely than usual; and Mf. 
Geve thought she had never seen her so beautiful. 

“Now, Miss Kimball, you have given me such a clue for the 
unravelling of your temperament, I feer I shall not fix my reputation 
as a ‘Sir Oracle,’ even by the most positive correctness.” Mr. Pon- 
tis laid his hand on the locale of mirthfulness. ‘But there is my ~ 


season for the chowder. But please remain here until I am again at 
liberty, meanwhile aunt and Miss Kimball will take care of you.” 

“J believe I must transfer you wholly to Kate’s care, while I see 
how Arabel prospers with dinner,” said Mrs. Gove. 

Kate felt a slight return of her last night’s embarrassment, when 
she fourd she was to be left alone with Mr. Nerton. She rose half 
involuntarily, for the purpose of accompanying Mrs. Gove from the 
room. But Mrs. Geve laughingly shook her finger at her, and shut 
the door between them, as she said, “ Well, well, Kate, Mr. Norton 
may take care of you then.” 

“And, indeed, Miss Kimball, I shall not allow you to run away 
from me,” said Mr. Norton. He took her hand and led her back to 
the centre-table. 

Kate laughed, blushed, and then began to talk, as rapidly as possible, 
about the prints of an annual that Isy there; then of the authors, 
and of the peculiarities of each. Mr. Norton repeated fine passages 
from authors she had never read, and she sang to him; aad, when 


'||Mrs. Gove rejoiaed them, with the announcement that dinner was 


waiting, she interrupted a tele-a-tele, which Kate thought the most 
delightful she had ever enjoyed. 

The gentlemen left immediately after dinner; and Mrs. Gove 
informed Kate that Mr. Norton was the son of an old classmate and 
intimate friend of her husband’s while at college. At the early age 
of sixteen, he was leit an orphan, to the care of his maternal grand- 
mother. She died six months before, without the accomplishment 
of her darling wish—that of seeing her grandson an installed min— 
ister of the gospel. 

He had the offer of a vacancy at Worcester, before he left Cam- 
bridge,” coneluded Mrs. Gove. ‘* He has had other proposals since, 
better, on some accouats, but he is stitl deliberating between them.” 


CHAPTER Iv. 

“‘ Qh, what a delightful evening!” exclaimed Kate, as she and Mrs. 
Gove walked arm in arm through Mr. Goye’s beautiful yard. “TI 
never knew itso pleasant as it has been this summer. The sun- 
beams seem made all of glory. Dow, Jr. would say: ‘The air 
seems full of exhalations from ambrosia, nectar, coffe, and all exhil- 
arating things.’” 

Mrs. Gove smiled at her young friead’s enthusiasm. She under- 
stood, even better than Kate herself did, why all was so unusually 
pleasant; for Kate shrank from the analysis of her feelings. She 
knew that her happiness was deeper than ever before ; but she dared 
not investigate the cause. She felt as if under the influences of a 
delicious dream; but she had no desire to throw off its witcheries. 

‘Tn three sacks this term will-ctose,” said Mrs. Gove. ‘“ Now 
promise me that you will reside with us, when you return from home 
—that you will come to-morrow, Kate. You will be nearer school 5 


so much, my dear Kate.” 

“Yes; we do need your society, Miss Kimball,” said Mr. Norton, 
who had approached them through the shrubbery, unperceived. He 
took Kate’shand,and drew itthroughhisarm. ‘* You see how muck 

Ineed it; for I neglect my studies, my correspondence, and ever¥— 
thing else for it.” 


group, and then to her, as if to read an explanation of the scene, : 


bell again. Mr. Norton, I fear we shan’t reach Plumb Island in 


Mr. Gove can assist you in your studies; and we need your society ~ 
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He still retained Kate’s hand, and pressed it in both his, as he | 
spoke. The deep tenderness of his tone made Kate tremble, but 
her lively genius came to her relief. |; 
«Yes; but Ishan’t allow you to hinder me, Mr. Norton. And so, | 
3f I come here, I shall doom you to pining solitude, except for a shor; 
time at this part of the day, when we will talk, read, sing, play, or 
walk, or muse, just as you please.” : ; --}{ 

«But, my Kate, you have never allowed intrusions at evening | 
twilight, uatil now,” said Mrs. Gove, peeping archly in Kate’s face. | 

«Mr. Norton and Mrs. Gove cannot intrude,” said Kate, blushing. || 

«And you will be with us constantly, Kate. And, Mr. Norton, | 
you will call on us every day, on me, ten times a day, if you will. 
I think you must indulge my foolish fondness for an exclusive monop- i 
oly of my pets, by allowing me to call you my children ; and to treat 
you as if you really were.” : , 

«You make me happy, my dear madam,” said Mr. Norton, with | 
grateful earnestness. ‘*I know of no one who could so well fill my | 
mother’s place in my affections. And Miss Kimball—” he added, 
hesitatingly, turning to Kate. 

«* Why she will be your own sister Kate. So please not call me} 
Miss Kimball; I always look up, when you do, to assure myself that) 
you se not a nice, prim old bachelor of the oid school, in buckram, 
queue, and golden buckles. But there comes Mr. Gove.” 

“Ha! as I hoped,” said Mr. Gave, shaking Mr. Norton warmly 
by the hand, and kissing his wife and Kate. ‘‘I called at your lodg- 
ings-as I came along, Mr. Norton, to invite you to accompany us in 
awalk. °*Tisa fine evening; I haye been confined to my office all 
day. This cool air, and brisk exercise, will be luxuries to me.” 

They all joyfully acceeded to his proposal. Mrs. Gove separated, 
herselfand husband from their companions, to tell him about her 
suecees with Kate; and to lay with him new plans for her jeptovest 


ment and happiness. They walked through the cemetery, mall, and| 
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“‘T am glad to see you, my brother,” ‘said Kate, one afternoon, 
extending her hand to Mr. Norton, as he entered the room where she- 
was sitting. : 

“ Then I shall not hinder you ?” said he, smiling. ‘The sight of 
Telemachus, led me to anticipate a scolding from you.” 

He took a seat by her side. . 
«No, it has lain just so, since Mr, Gove and his wife went to ride,. 
two hours ago. I have tried hard to translate a parasraph which I ~ 
kzow must be very easy; but I could not fix my thoughts long — 
enough to finish it, and I was just wishing you would come in and 
helpme. Else, you might have had a scolding, for I am sadly out 
of humor this afternoon; and I would like to relieve myself by geing 
into a pet, or a hearty laugh. I was vibrating between these two 

modes when you came in.” ae 

‘Perhaps I have a good mental panacea in the shape of a letter. ~ — 
I saw one for you, in Esq. Gove’s box; and took it with me, as an» — 
apology for calling at a forbidden hour.” : 

Kate knew the superscription at a glance. It was her cousin’s. 
She blushed deeply, and threw the letter oz the sofa, 

“‘ Shall I go home, sister, before you-will read your letter,” asked 
Mr. Norton, laying his hand on his hat, 

“Oh, no, not Iam in no haste—I will read it now, if you will 
have the goodness to construe that sentence for me.” - 

She again looked at the superscription. oad 

“‘Poor George is ill, I know he is!” exclaimed she, as she trem- ~~ 
blingly tore openthe seal. ‘ His haes are irregular and broken.” 

She turned away from Mr. Nortox, and read. The letter was 
brief; and its conclusion wrung every fibre of her heart. 

«© T have told you of our friends, and of my pursuits since you left 
home,” he wrote. ‘And here I would gladly close; but my chief —~ 
objectin writing to you, would be unaceomplished. 1 must tell you ~ 
the calm, but solemn conviction of my heart, that these friends, ~~ 


then two or three miles down the road, by the Merrimac. 


these pursuits, will be mine bat a little longer. J had been failing 


Mr. Norton told Kate of his early days—of his parents; and Kate’ ever since you left; but so slowly,and almost imperceptibly, that I 
wept like-a child, when he described their deaths, and his subsequent | persisted in calling myself well, until a week ago, when I was 


of his later studies, and of the anxieties arising ftom the deep and 


desolation of feeling. He told her of his school and college open attacked with hemorrhage. I did not suffer much, dear Catharine }° >" 


solemn responsibilities of the station he was soon to assume. 

«And now, my own sister Kate,” he added, sadly, ‘prove that 
you do indeed adept me for your brother, by repaying my egotism 
in kind, when we walk agaia. Tell me of your attachments; of 
your—of your engagement. Iremember you alluded to it in the 
early days of our intercourse.” . — 

He paused for a reply, but Kate could not speak. 

«¢ Will you not Indulge me in this, my sister?” They had reached 
her cousin’s gate. Mr. Norton still held her hand, waiting her 
answer. ] 

“T can’t; ask Mrs, Gove—she may tell you all.” 

Mrs. Gove felt for Kate all the pride and tenderness of a mother; 
and Kate repaid her in the confidence, sympathy and fondness of al 
daughter. She appealed to her for advice in every little emergency. 
She told her all her pleasures, and all her misgivings, with regard to 
her engagement to her cousin George. 

«¢T know just how you must feel, my dear Kate,” said Mrs. Gove, 
one time, after a long conversation with Kate upon the subject. 
«But don’t allow yourself to be unhappy about it; for do not thiak 
you will ever marry him.” 

Kate thought of her aunt’s presentiments respecting his health ;| 
and offered up a prayer, that her release, dear as it would be, might} 
not be purchased with his life. | 

‘You start, my dear,” continued Mrs. Gove; ‘but I do not) 
believe you were made for each other.” 

“‘Why, just think what incongruous matches there are in the 
world, Mrs. Gove. And, besides, George is quite good enough for me.” | 

«‘Buthe has not sufficient strength of character for you, Kate. Of 
the two, you have the more energy ; hence he would look up te you 
for encouragement and support, iastead of feeling and acting as your 
protector.” ~ 

‘‘ This is just the way I feel about it, Mrs. Gove. I would not like! 
to know that I was my husband’s equal ia strength. I would love to| 
Jean on him, with the feeling that if 1 was weak, he was strong, and| 
could sustain me ; if I was ignorant, he could instruct me; and if 
erring, he could correct and guide me. Oh, I know this must be! 
delightful ; but I shall never feel it.” 

Kate burst into tears; and wept upon Mrs. Gove’s bosom ; and for 
the first time in her life, she found her efforts to shake eff her mel-) 


ancholy, wholly ineffectya?, | 


Ido not now. My poor mother was the first to fear ; but she will be 

the last te hope. Shetalks about times when I shall be well; and 

did not wish to have you apprised of my sickness. Bat I am not 

deceived. I have every reason to expect’a second attack soon, and 

to fear that that will be the last. I know thé benevolence of your 
heart, my dearest Catharine. ~T know your kind regard for those who 

love you; and I fear that this will distress you more than it now does 
ae. At first there was a fearful struggle. But it wasas brief as it 
was severe; and it left me resigned and calm as Tam now. 

‘<I cannot comprehend apyself; I seem already in a new state of 
lexistenee. Energies that I never felt before, are stirring within me 

and increasing day by day, as I decline, physically. They seem to” 
feed upon my vitality. Still they sustain me; and they will sustain 
me in that hour when I must give up all earthly loves—yourself, my 
Catharine, the dearest one. 

«I was not worthy of you, love; and this we both felt. Batthat 
‘has passed. My God only knows how dear you were to me. He 
jonly knows how severely, and how ineffectually I strugzled to make 
i my love as cool, calm, and passionless, as your own for me. But 
this too has passed. _I shall soon go where my struggles will all cease. 
There we shall meet, my sweet friend, if we meet not here again. 
Catharine, the thought that I may see your face no more. on earth, 
unmans ite. : 

‘¢*Tis morning, dear C. I found myself unable to finish last eve- 
ning. I must write no more—my physician warns me to ayoid all. 
emotion. 

‘*Gad bless you, my dearest, my only love. Oh, may He keep you 
now, and forever. Yourown _Georce.” 

Kate buried her face in her handkerchief, and wept without 
restraint. Death had never entered her circle. His approach seemed 
fearful beyond endurance. - 

True, she foved George only as a brother; but a knowledge of his® 
all absorbing passion for herself, and the conviction on his~part, of — 
its being but poorly returned by her, had embittered his past exist- 
eace, and would embitter his last moments, seemed more than she 
could bear. She sobbed long and convalsively. 

Mr. Norton sat beside her, as pale, and nearly as much agitated as 
herself. Her grief seemed too excessive to be interrupted by any 
inquiries, or expressions of sympathy; and he gently encircled her 
waist, drew her to him, aud ‘supported her head on his shoulder. 


80 much for herself.” . 
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She atjlength became somewhat composed ; and disengaging herself, 
she put her letter into his hand. } 

“Read that, my brother; and excuse meifI leave you. [ must | 
go to my own room.” . 

He led her to the door of her room; pressed her hand in silence 
to his lips, and returned to the parlor to read her letter. He felt— 
but, then, iow he felt, can be developed by the denouement of our 
story. 

ris he foresaw, Kate decided on going home immediately. She 
allowed herse!f oaly the ensuing day to mike preparations, and take 


~Teave of her friends; and, as business in New Hampshire required 


Mr. Gove’s attention, it was decided that he should accompany her} 
to her home. _ 

Well did Mr. Norton act his part, asson and brother. He spent 
the day with them, assisted them in their arrangements, and in the| 
entertainment of visitors who called to take leave of Kate. The) 
kindness and delicacy of his attentions to Kate often brought tears) 
to her eyes. He had himself met afilictions, and he knew how to 
feel for hers He had himself drank of healing waters, and he knew 
whither to lead her. 

**T suppose I am terridle wicked,” seid Eliza, as she left the house 
with her teacher and several other young friends. ‘“ But I could not 
bring myself to be a bit sorry, if this cousin-lover of Kate’s were to 
die.” ae : 

** Why, Miss Bartlett; you shock me,” said her teacher. 

**I suppose so; but I really don’t know why. He would be hap- 

»pier; and Kate don’t love him, I know she don’t. And Mr. Norton 
loves her with all his heart, evidently. I can see it in every look 
and action. And it would be such acharming match! Oh, Ishould 
dance in downright joy; evenif it was at a clergyman’s wedding. 
Kate deserves that fortune should do all this for her; she has done 


mes 


CHAPTER Y. 
Ir was late in the evening of the second day of their journey, 


yhea, our friends reached Mr. Kimball’s. Tt was only the sixth day 


whe 1s re 
after George’s letter ' itten, but he had gone. 

“ He died this morning, Sate became 
sufficiently composed to listen to particulars, “Was so 


easy and happy, that it seemed more like one’s going into a pleasant 
sleep, than it did like death. His corps is as smiling, innocent, and 
beautiful as a babe’s. 

«<All is light and unearthly peace here,’ he said, just’ before he 
died, laying his hand on his heart,” continued Mrs. Kimball. ‘His 
father asked him if he had any requests to make. He had but two: 
that his friends would not mourn for him; and that his father would 
defray your expenses.at school, Catharine, so that you need not be 
obliged to work in the mill for funds.” 

Kate was unutterably affected by this new proof of her cousin’s 
dove for her. 

«Oh, could I have seen him, to tell him how dear he was to me; 
and how much I thank him for his goodness!” exelaimed Kate, as 
she staod with his mother over his corpse. “It seems more than ] 
can bear, my dear aunt.” 

She threw herself into Mrs. Hanscom’s arms, and wept long and 
violently. 

She wascalm, comparatively, from the time that she saw her 
cousin coasigned to the grave ; but weeks passed by, ere she could 

. ‘off the sadness that settled like a pall upon her—for the bitter- 

ness of self-reproach was hers. Her counscience acquitted her of 
the intentional infliction of a pang, but her cousin’s sufferings had 
been none the less. And to afflict any being she loved, seemed to 
Kate the severest trial that could be laid upon her. 

She devoted six months to her afflicted friends, to whom she wes 
doubly endeared since the death of their son, Meanwhile she 

_xeceiyed letters often from the Goves, and from Mr. Norion, com- 
plaining of her long absence. 

To Mrz. Gove’s last, urging her return to school before the com- 
mencement of the next term, after consulting her uncle’s family and 
her owa, she replied that she would be at Newburyport on the last 
o fihe next week. i ’ 

After a day of busy preparation, on the evening preceding the day 
fixed upon for her departure, Kate went out alone, to look once more 
upon her flowers, the mountain, the lake, and all. She took a seat 
in the summer-honse, that commanded a view of the whole scene. 
Tt was as lovely as paradise; and how changed since she left it, not 
three years before! Everything Mr. Kimball had attempted, pros- 


pered inhis hands. His crops were abundant, and sales ready. He 
had seld large quantities of valuable timber; and with their products, 
had brought his buildings, and grounds about them, into excellent 
condition. The mountain, and the lake, were all unchanged. The 
one 
“Lay smiling at the mountain’s foot,” 

|just as placidly as when she first locked into its waters; and the 
other towered up just as proudly. It was precisely one of those irre- 
| gular, stony, abrupt heights, which always set oze to thinking about 
the ruins of abbeys, castles, monasteries, and so om. It prominences 
were just as abrupt, and strongly marked; its overhanging shrubbery, 
and the ivy that clu:g to its sides, just as green, and just as praceful 
in their dependence. It needed little aid from fancy, to find there, 
battlement, terrace, parapet, and all. The house was no longer an 
unsightly hovel; but the prettiest cottage ornze one would wish to 
see, with just the maryetlously white clapboards, and astonishingly 
green blinds, about which Crarles Dickens discourses so wonderfully. 
The garden no longer vegetated only in sunflowers, beans, and pota- 
toes; but there were instead, trellised yines, clusters of lilac and rose, 
plats of petunias, mints, mignonettes, et cetera, with borders of carna- 
tions. : 

Kate heard a carriage stop. She supposed it her uncle’s, and did 
not leave her seat. But, in a moment, a footstep, more elastic than 
her uncle’s, was approaching the summer-house. It was only “ Dear 
Kate,” and **Mr. Norton,” and Kate and Mr. Norton were locked 
fast in each other’sarms. Kate first assurred herself that he did not 
come after her because Mr. or Mrs. Goye were sick, but all because 
he could not deny himself the pleasure of the thing; and then she 
cried and laughed by turns, allin joy. They—but I need mot describe ; 
for they did and said all the pretty things, which all loyers do and 
say—whether in novels or out of novels—on all such interesting 
occasions. — TRS Asatass> ‘ 


Mr. Norton left Newburyport soon after Ka te’s return, to take pas- 
toral charge of a devoted little flock at P., one of the pleasantest 
inland towns in the State. His prospect is not of a ‘‘ golden fleece ;” 
but of great usefulness and enjoyment, with a society of intelligent, 
warm-hearted people. een 
The parsonage isa classical little retreat. It issuch a-one as he 

Kate would have planned for themselves—exactly suited to their 
humble means, and their humble wishes. To fit herself for its 
keeper, and for the wife of her beloved Norton, Kate is toiling ardu- 
ously in the cultivation of her intellect and her affections, and in the 
acquisition of all the accomplishments of the perfect housewife. 


“EMMA HALE. 
‘ — —————" 


CHAPTER T. 

Froar infancy, until within the last two months, Emma Hal had 
been loved and cared for by the best and kindest of parents. They 
were net rich ; but their pretty little farm by the Merrimac, afforded 
them all the necessaries, and many of the elegances of life. As the 
height of their fondest wishes, its avails enabled them to give to 2 
Emma the best education of any girl in town. - 

Emma did not spead so many terms at the academy as many other 
young ladies of the village; but her untiring assidwity in the prose- 
cution of her studies while there, and at home, under the supervision 
of her excellent and accomplished mother, won for her the just repu- 
tation of being the most thorough scholar among the ladies of Bosca- 
wen. Bat she bore her successes so meekly, she was so gentle and 
affectionate, that envy was eflectually put to rest in the bosoms of 
the less fortunate. 

So Emma was a universal favorite. If there was a prettiest one 
among the flowers of Esquire Marshall’s garden, Catharine gave itto 
Emma. If there was a best specimen among mimerals collected, 
Edward bore it to her little cabinet: The best seat at school, and 
the best rocking chair at every little party, were awarded to her as 
a maatter or course. ; 

Not that she arrogated all these marks of respect to herself.” No 
one could be less exacting. They were the natural and voluntary 
tributes of love to love—fruits of pure impulses in young and loving 
hearts toward the young end lovely. 

And here let me remark upon the injustice of the adage, “If you 
would have enemies, excel others ; if friends let others excel you.” 
Many who have beauty, taleat, and many real excellences, are yet 
sadly deficient in loye and meekness—those sterling virtues of the 
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heart. By their assuming, haughty style of manners, ‘ey their selfish: i 


ness and unkindness of feeling, they incur from the charitable, just! 


‘disapprobation; and from the censorious, severe scandal. They | 


dignify these by the name of persecutions > and, with quite the air of 
martyrs, say—* If you would have enemies, excel others ; if friends, 
Jet others excel you!” But the heart instinctively loves whatever is 
lovely, in character, face, and form. Envy may be oczasionally 
started in little minds, by consciousness of inferiority; yet it will 


soon, and effeetually be put to rest, if its object be intrinsically supe-, 


i 

Emma earried about with her, constantly, a consciousness of the 
Source of all good. She felt that she was thus blessed, not because 
she deserved it more than others; but because kind and loving) 


parents were hers, and because they had faithfully and judiciously | 


discharged their duties to her. Hence, the charm which pervaded 
every moment, shone in every glance of her mild blue eye, and 
breathed in every word she uttered. 

At last there came a melancholy change over her destiny. Her) 
mother was lying dangerously ill of a fever, when her father was 
thrown from his carriage, on a dark evening, and iustantly killed. 
Mrs. Hale survived this dreadful shock only two days; and poor 
Emma was an erphan. 

To add to her distress, which already seemed insupportable, soen 
after her father’s death, a letter came from his brother, at the South, 


stating that in consequence of recent and heavy losses, which he had 


no means of retrieving there, he found himself under the unpleasant 
necessity of returning to Boscawen, and renewing his claim on the 
patrimonial estate. 

This estate, the home of Emma, had descended to the joint tenure 
of the brothers, from their father. As Albert, the father of Emma, 
owas married, and Alfred was not, it was decided that Albert should 
eccupy the estate. Meanwhile it was to be Alfred’s home, as here- 
tofore, whenever he chose to repair to it. 


His son carried about with him an inate digaity of intellect-and 
feeling, a sweet courtesy of manner, which won all hearts,—and 
made them love and respect him for himself alone. And, withal, he 
had a kind of contempt for the aristocracy of mere wealth, which 
contributed materially toward making his family misfortunes fall 
lightly on him. He had never been proud of riches; and now that 
they were no longer his, he felt no degradation from their loss. He 
still respected himself because he was @ man. There were within 
him high and energetic purposes, springing up to a new and delight- 
ful intenseness and activity, from the ashes of factitious greatness ; 
and he had never felt such happiness as he found in the reflection that 
he might now be what he so much venerated—a self-made man.* 

Mrs. Hale and Eveline had no such consolations.* They had lived 
wholly to pleasure—that sort of pleasure which fortune yields. They 
could conceive no modes of happiness foreign to this, and hence the 
dismay with which they shrank from the touch of poverty. Chiefly, 
like Esq. Hale, they dreaded meeting the contemptuous neglect of 
|| their fashionable associates. And when he informed them of his 
plan to seize upon the waole estite—»ae half as his legaey, and the 
other as a just liquidation of his brother’s debt to him for its long 
oceupancy—they felt as if the bitterest part of their lot was passed. 

Mr. Hale had strong convictions of his injastice to his niece, even 
|| before his high-minded son remonstrated with him upon the subject. 
He attempted to satisfy Henry, as he had satisfied himself, by urging 
the illegality of his brother's claim on his part, as there had been no 
written surrender ; his right to the portion that had originally been 
his brother’s, growing out of that brother’s long tenancy of his; and, 
lastly, the charity of giving the orphan a pleasant and permanent 
home with them, and thus relieving her from all cares and embar- 
rassments. . 

Henry was unsatisfied, and his father incensed by his opposition. 


Henry asked, and readily obtained, permission to remain atthe South, - 
or go to the West, as he pleased. 


Having completed his collegiate course, and the study of his pro- 
fession, he turned himself to the choice of a wife. After looking 
about him awhile, and making sundry inquiries as to fortune, health, | 
disposition, accomplishments, ét cetera, with just the business-like 
manner of a dealer in horse flesh, he came to the very modest con- 
clusion, that there was but one lady in the county meet to become 
the wife of Alfred Hale, Esq., A. M., &c. So he sat himself down 
beside Miss Butler, and proposed “in good setterms.” She rejected 
him. “Sirange!’ thcught all Boscawen. ‘Passing strange!” 
thought Alfred Hale, Esq. 

His defeat became as public 2 as. he had made his intentions ; his 
disappointment and chagrin as excessive as his hopeshad been, He 
gave up his share of the estate to his brother, in remuneration of funds 
he had received from him in the prosecution of his studies; and left | 
Boscawen—foreyer. At least so he delighted to declare. 

CHAPTER I. 

Year after yeer passed away, and Esq. Hale did notreturn. His 
successive letters to his brother informed him that he was married 
to an accomplished heiress, only daughter of Judge Fitch, a distin- 
guished planter—that he had abandoned his profession, and invested 
his little capital with his father-in-law ; and, by that means, he was 
rapidly increasing in wealth~and that a fine healthy boy, and a 
lovely daughter were added to them. 

Then, as time passed on, his letters became less frequent, and more 
brief. They finally ceased entirely; and for two years there had 
been no intercourse between the families, until a distant member of 
his family wrote, apprising him of the death of his brother and sister. 
Although never very ardent in his attachments, there had been a time 
when these events would have been an afiliction to him. But, for 


years, his heart had been growing selfish, under the inflaence of an» 


inordinate loye of wealth and distinction. 


The letter found him immediately after the unfortunate denoye-| 


ment of a chain of speculations, fraught, necessarily, with imimense 


Tesults in loss or gain. Allhad predicted the latter for Hale; he |, 


,was so shrewd in all his plans and operation, and so lucky in all his 
ventures. But they failed; and he and his father-in law were pen- 
aniless. 

In such an emergency, he sas at an utter loss what course to pur- 
sue. He knew that he held his high station in society, not from 
moral or intellectual superiority, but from his great wealth; and 
that his wealth aad caste must be yielded together, he was painfully 
‘convinced. For himself he did not care so much. He could go to 
ahe west, and carve a new way to richcs and honors there. 


Mr. Hale repaired immediately to his wife and daughter to con- 
|| gratulate them on the temporary desertion of their Mentor. Henry 
threw himself on a sofa in his room, aad gave vent to his overcharged” 
feelings in a flood of bitter tears. His separation from his family, 
under such circumstances, from such a cause, gave a severer pang to 
his manly spirit than loss of wealthhad done. He was deeply iater- 
ested for his orphan cousin; and his hopes, that by assiduity in 
seme course of industry, he might atone forthe wrengs about to be 
perpetrated by his family, at least as far asthose wrongs were merely 
pecuniary, alone induced him to relinquish his wishes to go immedi- 
ately to her. 

He knew nothing of Emm: but what he had gathered from family 
In one oD Enave moiher to his own, he found the foi- 

ES — ar 

“#Youdid not m ‘saeation your Jeeghtiny my dear 
again, and tell me all about her. Is she affectionate and gentle? 
| Has she the-mild blue eye of her grandmother’s family, er the dark 
| flashing one of the Hales? 


“You will smile, my dear sister, at these specimens of my yankee- 
‘ism. Our Emma is our dearest treasure. The time has come 
| when the charms of our youth charm us no more. Our hearts turn 
from the pleasures of the world, and seek their dearest enjoyments 
in our quiet little home. And we find them here. Emma reads to 
us, and sings to us. She sits by our side in the sober twilight hours; . 
ani she kneels with us at prayer. I-know not how to express my- 
self; but she is truly the light.of our pathway ; and there is that in 
her dear presence, in the loving glance of her deep blue eye, in her 
ringing, happy laugh and song, and in her tender attentions to us, 
which, next to the love of Heaven, censtitute our joy and our peace. 
| She is in th> garden now, gathering flowers. She holds them up to 
my view, and says, ‘they are for you, dear ma.” Oh may God bless 
jher, and keep her, as it were, in the hollow ef his hand, now and 
foreyer. 1 do not apologize for saying so much; for how else could 
a mother ofsuch a daughter write to. a mother ?” 

This letter, together with one written by his uncle, a part of ti 
relating to Emm, Henry carefully preserved in a department of his 
jcabinet devoted to precious meme His uncle’s was dated at 
|Saratoga; aad was written at a time when bnsiness took tim to 
Washington, to which place he was accompanied by his wife and 
jdaughter. They returned by way of Saratoga, and those parts of 
|Vermont in which friends of Mr. Hale resided. That clause which 
Henry read, until it wes “familier es household words,” ran as 
fojlows: 

‘* You say, ‘Eveline bids me ask you, if your daughter is pretty,. 


| 
| letters. 


it 


i 


‘ 


intimates, which shut up: 


tenderness, that she teitit would be pleasant to trust him, to look to 
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and if she is a belle.” When I tell you, my brother, that, not only 
her partial parents, bat all qualified to judge in the matter, say that 
she is a perfect copy of our mother, in mind and person, you will 
believe that she is pretty. She has never been at a boarding school; 
she has few rules for the direction of her deportment; but she seems 
to have an instinctive sense of propriety—of what she owes to herself 
and others, which supercedes all necessity of art, and makes her a 
perfect child of nature. This peculiar feature, this naluralness in 
her character, renders her an object of much attention wherever she 
goes; and mikes her, at Washington and Saratoga, what your 
daughter would call a belle.” 

“On these hiats’"the ardent imagination of young Hale acted. | 
It pictured his cousin as the embodyment of everything beautiful and | 
good. ‘Gathering flowers,” said her mother’s letter; and he 
doubted not that she loved nature in all her meods and manifesta- | 
tions. He never gazed upon a scene—whether upon the mountain- 
top, when, ‘from peak to peak, the rattliag craigs among, leaped the 
live thunder,” or by “the low murmur of the tinkling rill’ —whether 
gathering the beautiful prairie flower of the West, or the splendid 
exotic of the South—that he did not wish her at his side, indeed 
almost imagine her there. When he turned over the pages of the 
poetand meralist, he never found a beautiful, or a sublime passage, 
without wishing his cousin by him, that he might breathe its thrilling 
masic in her ear, and read in “her deep blue eye,” the raptures that 
filled bis own bosom. 

His nature was peculiar—a blending, as it were, of the gentle) 
purity of the Hales, and the passion of his mother’s family. The 
latter was operative only in giving warmth aad energy to his pur-| 
poses an d attachments, except whenunder the influence of more than 
ordinary excitement. Then it manifested itself only in excessive joy | 
or grief, never in anger. Henve there was a delicacy and sensitive- 
messin his temperament, which often led him to shrink from close 
contact with the hardier sex, and to long for the companionship and 
sympathy of an intelligent female friend. Could he have found such 
a one in his mother and sister, he would have been the happiest of 
mortals. Bat there was a cold heartlessness about them and their 

all the:aveaues by which he chose to enter 
their hearts; and hence this ideal intercourse with hismeous: 


it tl 


cous.A. ec 
came, at length, ‘all sainted aad enshrined, to ke the idol” of “his| 


** heart of hearts,” 


“Ta silent ardor, worshipped there ; | 
And never mentioned but in prayer.” 

Now, that cousin was to be cheated of her rights by his father. | 
He would have flown to her, but that he might assist her more efleet-| 
ually. Oa taking his resolution he penned a letter to Emma, of! 
which the following is an extract: 

“ You will pardon the liberty a stranger takes in addressing you, 
when you recs tect our near relationship, and the peculiar circum-| 
stances in which we find ourselves placed by this act of my father’s. 
Ithink myself under obligations, as far a3 in my power, to furnish 
an equivalent for your losses by my family. I can easily do this;| 
for Lhaye youth, health, some talent, and a heart that cares for your | 
interests and happiness ; and (hat mourns your misfortunes more than 
it does its ows. 1m such a case, you must see that it will be my| 
greatest pleasure to serve you as would a brother. 

‘Do write, and assure me that you will be perfectly at rest, let 
what will occur on the arrival of my family at Boscawen. 

‘“ May the Father of the fatherless bless you and keep you, my 
dear cousin; and make you as happy as I feelin my heart that you 
deserve to be. Your friend and servant, 

“‘Herny Hare.” | 

On the day that his family left Charleston, Henry repaired to New| 


vOrleans ; and entered one of ths largest mercantile houses there, as/ 


- CHAPTER Il. 


How sweet to Emma were her cousin’s assurances of sympathy 
and friendship ! Inexpressibly bitter to her had been the thought 


chief clerk. 


that her nearest relatives were her enemies. She had determined || 


mot to accept her uncle’s formal offers of a home in his house. With 
her cousin it was different. He had not been implicated in her 
wrongs. In offering assistance, he maintained so much delicacy and | 


him for advice; and, if she must, for pecuniary aid. 
She had many zealous and true friends, among her neighbors. | 
Esquire Marshall and his wife, from the commencement of her trials, | 


|had been like kind parents to her; and Catharine and Edward were 
with her almost constantly, until! her uncle’s letter was received. 
|Emma then determined on leaving her home; and, in compliance 
with the solicitations of Mr. Marshall’s family, she accepted a home 
in their family. And many others, in that and neighboring towns, 
extended kind offers of assistance, in repelling the unjust encroach- 
ments of her uncle. But she declined them all; and determined on 
taxing the hospitalities of the Marshalls, only uatil she could decide 
upon some eligible plan for her future course. _ 

As far as possible, she meant to be only self-dependent. In this 
she met sturdy cpposition from all, and especially from Edward and 
Catharine. When they found her inflexible, there was much debate 
as to the means. Teaching was first proposed, as pleasantest and 
most genteel. But she felt incompetent to teach a high school; and 
the low wages, aad brief seasons of employment for teachers of com- 
mon schools, offered no inducements there. Others proposed getting 
atrade, Bat she had many reasons for supposing that her health 
would suffer by sedentary occupation. Besides, she was informed 
by those who had essayed every means of economy, that sewing 
could not be made a profitable employment. Hence she had only 
domestic servitude, and a factory life to vibrate between; and, with— 
out hesitating, she decided upon the latter. 

Edward and Catharine heard this with dismay. They Anew nothing 
of the occupations and character of the operatives in the Mills; but 
their prejudices were against both. Emma had an opportunity of 
judging correctly, during a visit at ——, Massachusetts. She saw 
many things which, measured by her high and correct standard of 
propriety,Jwere worthy of strong condemnation.) There were some 
few—enough, however, to throw ashade over the whole class, in the 
eyes of asuperficial ebserver—for whose violations of courtesy, waste. 
of time, and other. improprieties, no palliating circumstances could 
be found; but everything in the motives and results, conspired to- 
make them most injurious and censurable. 

The factory girl has no time for idle loiterings.. She has clothes 
|that need repairing ; and books whose instructions she needs. True, 
|she is fatigued when she leaves the mill; but could she not rest more 


| effectually in her own room, while making an old dress ** Jook maist- 


_as weel’s the new,” and engaged in pleasant talk with her chum, or 
listening while she reads to her, as while standing in the door, yard,. 
lor street? She is confined all day, and needs air. Butcould she not 
find sufficient for a stationary position at her window? Ifshe needs. 
more and livelier exercise, let her take a brisk walk. If her occupa- 
tion is so sedentary as to render an occasional frisk necessary, let her 
to the weods aad pastures remote from a village and frolic there. 

'But-when ix iety, let her be guided by the established rules of 
lsociety. Let her be cheerful, easy, and natural; but not boisterous 
jand hoydenish. ——— = 

Emma wes just in her general inferences drawn from particular 
manifestations of character. She saw that factory operatives were 
not.a distinct caste—to others what the Paria is te a Bramin; but 
that they felt as others felt, acted as others acted. Like others, 
‘they had their failings and their virtues, their pains and their plea- 
leures. And these were graduated, not by their situation as mill 
operatives, but by natural temperament, habitual feeling, and such 
other incidentals as are influential with others. She sawsome, who, 
in correctness of deportment, general intelligence, beauty, and grace 
of manner, were surpassed only by these who had spent their lives 
jamong books, and in the most refined society. These she respected 
jas much as though she had found them luxuriating on costly sofas, 
jsurrounded by all the paraphernalia of learning and refinement, in- 
{stead of superintending the operations of looms and spinning frames- 
| And even more, she honored them; for it wassomething, surely, to 
relinquish the society of loved ones at home, to subject themselyesto 
\the inconvenience of companienship with strangers, for the sake of 
securing ampler means of meatal cultivation for themselves or for 2 
darling brother. : 
| And, in nine casesout of ten, I think, where we find such ladies in 
lithe mills, upon inquiry, they will be found to be orphans, or daugh- 
ters of respectable country farmers and mechanics, who have every 
means of comfortable subsistance, but who cannot command money 
lfor the purchase of books, aud such privileges, as their daughters 
leovet. Hence they repair to the mills; and by working there six 
months, and exercising proper economy in dress meanwhile, they 
can attend school as long, and evena year, if schools are so situated 
that they can beard athome. They work again, perhaps a year, and 
\hen again enter school, accompanied, it may be, by a younger sister 
or brother, whose improvement is as dear to them as their own, 
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Some object to this course, on the ground that it calls out energiés|| would have retired, and verted her overcharged heart ina flood of 

anda spirit of independence, unfavorable to the softness and delicacy || tears; but she knew not-where to find herroom. There was some—- 

of the female character. I must concede that it does in too many/|thing so rough and uncourtesus ia Mrs. Wells’ manner that she 


instances. = 


dreaded hearing her speak agein, and accordingly made her way 


Not long since, I attended a public celebration at ——, in the | back to the table. 


arrangements for which a committee had been chosen among the | 
females, jointly with the males. One of the committee made herself | 


A universal titter went round the dining-room at Mrs. Wells un- 
gracious reply toEmma. It had only partially subsided on her return. 


most unnecessarily conspicuous throughout the day. - She crowd ed|| They all looked up when she re-entered ; and with all her unsuspect- 


from one seat, and from one table to another. She had loud words for 
every one who came near her, and a loud laugh for every occurrence. | 
Still she was an intelligent, amiable lady, the wife of a professional] 


gentleman in high standing; and, since her removal to —, she had | 


moved in the best society there. She attracted the attention of a lady 


at my side. \} 


*€ See Mrs. L.’ said she, touching my arm with her parasol ; “how 


bold and unfeminine her manner is! ‘Trust me, if we might trace | 


her back to her girlhood, we should find that she has been a factory 
girl.” 

My friend knew that I too had been a factory gicl; and she cher- | 
ished no contempt for the occupations of factory life, any farther than | 


they were deleterious in tarnishing that modest reserve which she | 


justly considered the jewel of our sex. She was correct in her con- 
jectures respecting Mrs. L.; but how far in imputing her p2culiarily | 
to her situation as a factory girl, Iam unable to decide. Oae thing 
is certain—it did not grow out of it as an unavoidable result. To! 
this, any one acquainted with factory life wil! bear me witness. 


wee 


| 


CHAPTER Iv. . 


Emma returned a grateful answer to her cousin’s generous offer. | 


” She said nothing to him about her plans; but in one week after, on | 


the day of the arrival of her uncle’s family at Boscawen, ehe entered 


a mill at Lowell. 


Never before had she felt ss wretched as on that night after com-| 


ing confidence in the world, she-could not interpret the ironical 
smiles that sat on every face. 

How little did Mrs. Wells calculate on the resullts of those “unfee!- 
ing words ofhers! Their spirit was contagious; and if they had 
been dictated by courtesy it would have been equally so. Bat she 
,had been harassed to death almost by a combinatibn of unlucky cir- 
cumstances. Her butcher disappointed her, and her milk-man left 
sour milk. Therefore the girls, instead of sitting down to steak and” 
| puddings, as they anticipated, found only pork, bread, &c., and, ae 


||Mrs. Wells expected, there was a general buzz of dissatisfaction. 


This, of course, added to her chagrin; and hence her uakindness to _ 
Emma. — 7 , 


This does not excuse her, however. Ia her situation as a widow, 
with suck a family, she met many harassing cares and perplexities, 
*tis true ; and it needed much fortitude and patience to meet them 
properly. These she might have commanded, at length, by a rigid 
course of discipline for her irritable habits of feeling. And how 


|!much happier it would have rendered her situation! She would 


| have offered pleasant and polite apologies for any failure on her part, 
and these would have been pleasantly and politely received. Per- 
haps not, however, by just such boarders as were hers at the ime 
Emma entered the family. But she would not haye had such board- 
ers ifshe had managed correctly. ’ 


| I think there is hardly an instance in which the hostess does not 
give tone to the general feeling of her household. If she is cheerful 


mencing work. ‘And such is my life to be!” exclaimed she, as | and benevolent, attentive to the sick and the stranger, she will soon 
she threw herself ona seat and looked about her. “ One bitter struggle find herself surrounded by the cheerful and the benevolent ; by those 
with poverty and heart-sick loneliness—the sooner it were over the who love her next to their own mothers, and who will make almost 
better.” - _|\any saerifice for her comfort, If vacancies occur in such families, 


Tt seemed as if her heart was bursting. She sobbed until her head || they are immediately filled by the intelligent and amiable, who, like 
ached so violently that she could not situp; and then she threwher- | 


~ Jongingly she looked about her for some knowa face ! How her heart! 


self upon her hard bed. How vividly, as she lay there, did the happy | 


days of her childhood pass in review before her! Father—mother— 
pleasant companions—all the loved haunts of a happy home—had | 


these ever been hers? Yes. and, oh, what a fearful contrast! 


She was most unfortunate in having ne acquaintances at Lowell. 
A neighbor accompanied her, and assisted her in getting situations | 
in the mill and boarding house. Had she divulged a part of ner sad 
history to the superintendent, his sympathies would have been enlisted 


in her favor ; but, as it was, he only thought of her as) a genteel, | 


modest looking girl, too delicate puseful; and as one on | 
whom he would confer,aavor vingemployment. To her over- 
seers, her hostess, her new companions in the house and mill, she 


‘was not the orphan and accomplished daughter of Albert Hale; but, 
an unassuming, uninitiated, and consequently, rather an awkward. 
stranger. p 

The girl who was chosen to teach her te weave, had forgotten her 
own feelings when a learner, or she did not think it important to do) 
by others as she would have others do by her. She received Emma 
with a very bad grace, spoke to her only once ier several. hours, and | 
then it was so ronghly that it brought tears to Emma’s eyes. How. 


yearned for the soothing influences of kiad looks and words! But 
the long, long forenoon passed away, and she met them not. 
“She had some difficulty in finding her boardiag place, and was late| 
there. She entered a dining-room where more than twenty girls| 
were already seated. All looked up when she entered, and stared | 
at her in such a manner as to bring the blood to her cheeks and tears | 
to her eyes. They then recommenced eating without giviug her| 
further notice, except in an occasional glance. She heard the rat- 
tling of kitchen utensils in an adjoining room, and entered. 
“Dinner is in that way,” said Mrs. Wells, her hostess, as she 
pointed toward the: dining-room. 
But Ido not find room there, madam.” 


* There’s room enough for a dozen. Go to the back side of the 


farther table, and crowd your way down to the foot, and you'll find 
zoom.” 


Emma felt that she could not eat ifske went to the table’ She 


Emma, were unfortunate in their frst selection, who were longing 
for a more congenial element. Therefore the stranger, unless she 
_hassome influential friend among the operatives, is almost invariably 
under the necessity of accepting a home in some of the inferior 
houses. These houses are every way respectable ; and one must see 
the difference between them and the best regulated houses, to under- 
jstand it. 


I have had an opportunity | to do this, and to trace the contrast to 


{its fountain-head—the mistresses of the families. Several years since, . 


on my way to Boston, I spent a Sabbath at Lowell. AsI had never 
been in town before, [had no acquaintances there with the exception 
of two ladies who went from our towa—both of them millgirls. One 
of them, Ann Murray, was the daughter of a respectable farmer who 
\lived just out of our village. He cared more, however, for the ac- 

quisition of dollars and cents than for intelectual acquirements ; and 
‘so his daughter's education was neglected. She grew up a pretty, 
warm-hearted, aad rather graceful girl, but a sad romp,... When.she 
|left home fer Lowell, the last places she visited were the avenue 
‘where she had rolled her hoop, jumped her rope, and rode stick- 
|horses; the orchard where she had swung; and the meadow-brook 
where she angled with her brothers. 


I called on her on Saturday evening early; and found her in a 
sitting-room with fifteen or twenty other young girls some mend~- 
jing, and some making clothes; some knitting, and others idling; 
one. attempting to read a letter she had just received from 
her lover; but effectually prevented by a gay young creature, who 
peeped over her shoulder, and read aloud as often as the lady com- 
menced reading. She rose, and Frank—the girls ealled her—rose 


\lalso. She laughed and mounted a chair; but all to no purpose. 


Frank sprapg into one behind her, and read—‘I want to see you 
canfully,? but-whether she found it there or not is a matter of doubt. 


|| The lady attempted to escape. from the room, but Frank, although 


a slight creature, defeated her purpose by herauperior agility ; and 
at last, sueceeded in capturing the letter. The owner called Ann to 


‘\the rescue. She flew to the spot. Others were drawn into the con- 


test, utterly regardless of the presence of a stranger—so accustomed 
were they toit; and in a few moments the room was a scene of the 


|| most utter confusion IT ever witnessed except among children. In 


a 
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“the ry of it, Mrs. Fimt, the lady of the house, entered. She came| | . CHAPTER V.~ = . 


-eieeughing; and her presence only gave a new impetus to their mirth. 
Two ladies sat near me, who were not engaged in the sport, The 


following eunvergation passed between them. 


** Mother Flint has broken out in a new-spot.” 

“I should think she had. If she had happened to be in one of her 
_cross fits, she would have turned them all out doors.” 

‘© Yes, if cross looks and cross words could do it. it takes more 
than one like her to frighten ms. She don’t praise and blame, 
daugh and scold, from principle, because the case happens to require 
it; but it is justas she happens to be in humor.” 

‘Yes; just see her laugh and clap her hands. If something hap- 
pens to go wrong in the kitchen, in five minutes we shall see her 
play on quite-another key. See, Ann! she has got the letter, and is 

about giving it to Susan with a speech, Hear her! She is mimicking 


~ Mr. Allen’s preaching.” " 


**T never saw such a mimic in my life. I don’t mind this, but she 
takes us off, too;-and mother Fliat, and all; and I won’t imdulge 
her in laughing at her, if I can help it.” 

But she could not, nor could I, heartily as I disapproved mimicry, 
when she changed her attitude and tone to those of an odd preacher 
who held forth one year in our town Her likeness was a perfect one 
She delivered the letter. ‘Some one called her “‘ grandma’am,” and 
in an instant she was seated, and talking with just the tone and man- 
ner of alady of eighty. This, too, caused much mirth; and none 
"were more veh@ment in its manifestations than Mrs. Flint. All 
laughed. ‘Witty words fell from every lip. 

Isat a few moments; but tired of such confusion, especially as it 
occurred when the mind longed to settle into an appropriate serious- 
ness for the Sabbath, I interrupted Ann, by begging her to accom- 
pany me to the house of my friend Alice. 

What a different scene opened before me there! There were as 
many girls; but the most perfect stillness and decorum were pre- 
served among them. They all rose on my entrance, and Alice 
introduced mez to them colleetiv ely. Ann forgot, as she said, to 
jatroduce me at_Mrs. F 

Alice, and several othe ad their B batt 
books. They had evidently Sani chee se ion wh 
listeaed tothem. [ feltas ifin anew world. The dress of the girls 
—so neat and genteel; their faces so expressive of serious, but cheer- 
fal feeling; their style of manner—so gentle and lady-like, were 
totally unlike those of the gitls at Mrs, Flint’s; and I was wondering 
at the contrast, when Alice left the room, and cesucned- walla dig. 
fied, sweet-looking lady of fifty. She introduced her to me as 
Abbot. 

“ Mothr we_call her,” said Alice, ‘* not because it is customary, 


_ but because we love'the-ngm2, and love to apply it to one who is) 


like a mother to us.” 


Poor Alice’s eyes filled as she said this. She hadnomother. She 
was one of the daughters of our physician. His wife was a con- 


sumptive for several years. Extraordinary expenses attending her 


illness, and others growing out ofthis attempts to educate two sons 
for his profession, and to fit his daughters for teachers, rendered it || 
necessary that he should be assisted in their discharge by his children 
To this end, Alice, and two others, whd were then visiting their | 


friends, were working in the mill. They had already been very |) 
successfully engaged in teaching primary schools; bat their present | 


~object was to fit the mselyes for teachers in a high school about being 


established at the West; and in which a brother, residiag there, had |} 


some considerable imsteat 


Mrs. Abbot received me with all the politeness and hospitality || 


which belong to the most refined society. She urged me to spend 
“the night and following Sabbath with them. I gladly consented, and || 


~ Ann left me. 


“Mrs. Abbot remained with us; and by her cheerfulness and fine 
conversational powers, contributed materially to our enjoyment. 


Unlike that at Mrs. Fiint’s, the conversation here was general. All | 


sustained very respectable parts; and Alice afterwards informed me 


that tenof the number had been engaged in teaching. I do not 


think it often the case, that su many well-educated girls meet in one 


“family. Bat there are many houses, which, in their system, and high | 


tone of moral feeling, are not inferior to Mrs. Abbot’s. And I fear 
_ that there are too many like Mrs. Flint’s; of whose inmates the 
Zeneral motto is— 
“Mirth! admit me of thy crew.” 


Emma at length made her way te a vacancy at table. But the 
condition of the food woould have precluded the possibility ofteating, 
even if she hadbeen hungry. Several girls had already left the table. 
Ia their disappointment with regard to their dinner, they scattered 
bits of potatee, bread, and meat, all about; piled up those potato es 
they chose to think unfit to eat; left pieces of crust on the table, in 
their plates, and in their half-emptied eups of tea; and sprinkled 
everythiag with gravy.. Those who remained at table, were eating 
with a most rapacious geediness, ever sntanemsnring some unkind 
thing which was intended for Mrs. Wells’ ear. = se 

** To-day, we have pork, bread, and potatoes ; to-morrow,” E-sup- 
pose, we shall have potatoes, bread, and pork,” said one. = 

“Yes; and next day, swine’s flesh, staff of life, and pratees; by 
way of variety,” answered another, as she threw on her bonnet to 
leave the room. 

“JT should like some water, if the water-man didn’t neglect to 
come,” said one, who looked as if capable ef better things. She 
spoke to a girl at her side, but it was evidently intended for Mrs. 
Wells. She came in, ina few moments, looking miserably fatigued 
and harassed. She poured out-some water, without speaking 5 5 and 
it was received in sullen silence. 

J will thank you for some water, Mrs. wel” ssid Emma, 
extending her glass. 

** Hem,” said the girl who called for the water; and “Ahem!” 
echoed several others, as they left the room. 

Emma was excessively shocked at their low vulgarity and ill-hu- 
mor. She pitied Mrs. Wells, unkindly as she had treated her, for 
she saw that she had much to induce peevishness. Mrs. Wells 
appeared to understand her feelings; and touching a magnet she 
became amagnet. Better feelings stirred in her heart; and, as all 
had now left the dining reom, she went out and returned with a plate 
of bread and some sauce. Trifling as this attention to her comfort 
was, it gave Emma more pleasure than can be conceived by those 
who have not been in the same situation. ; 

Mrs. Wells took a seat at the table near her. 

“ How do you like—” she began; but she was interrupted * one 
of her boarders, who had just returned from her chamber. : 

“ T should like to know where my linen handkerchief is. 1 put it 

nthe wash last week, and this is just the way——” 

«Just the way what ?” engrily retorted Mrs. Wells, 

* Just the way my things go. A pair of stockings three weeks 
jago, a handkerchief last week, and I suppose it will be a dress this 
_week.” 7 


liberty to leave my house at any time, if you are 
dissatisfi ing, food, or anything else,” said Ms Wells, 
| slamming the door" after her as she left the dining-room. = - 

With asad heart Emma returned fo her afternoon’s toil: Every- 
thing in her situation seemed dark and appalling. Most bitterly did 
she Tegret not complying with the solicitations of her friends, and 
thus saving herself from the severe trials which she foresaw in uncon- 
genial associates, utter destitution of the little elegancies to which 
|she had been accustomed, incessant labor, and consequent fatigue. 
| Butit is too late now, thought she, as she took her place beside her 
i} unsocial mill companion. 
|| Miss Conner was even more morose than during the forenoon ; for 
her work happened to go worse. [mma changed her position often 5 
but go where she might, she was still in Miss Connor’s way. On this 
subject she gave no very delicate hints; and, at last, she bluntly told 
‘Emma that she wished she would sit down, out of her wayyramal & she 
put her work in better order. 
If the mistaken girl had summoned sufficient patience to give Em- 
‘ma afew directions about the simplest parts of her work, she would 
‘not only have given to her the employment for whieh she longed to 
‘divert her thoughts from disagreable channels, but she would have 
‘'won for herself much needed assistance. But she had, long since, 
determined that she would never have another pupil. She was 
vexed at the defeat her overseer had put upon her; and inwardly 
| determined that neither he nor Emme should be at all benefitted by 
‘her services. She did, however, teach her how to stop and start a 
loom, and change shuttles, during the afternoon. 

Just before «bell-time,” after it had become so dusky, that ever 
the initiated could seareely see, she left her work in Emma's Care, 
for the purpose of washing. Emma was busy at one loom; and, it 
the mean time, an “overshot”—to use a_technical—was weaving 


.on the other. It was no worse than Miss Conner had allowed to pass 
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~eiwlaughing; and her presence only gave a new impetus to their mirth. 
Two ladies sat near me, who were not eagaged in the aprtt, The 
following conversation passed between them. 

« Mother Plint has broken out in a new spot.” 

“T should think she had. If she had happened to be in one of her 
cross fits, che would have turned them all out doors.” 

** Yes, if cross looks and cross words could do it. It takes more 
than one like her to. frighten mz. She - don’t praise and blame, 
daugh and scold, from principle, because the case happens to require 

_ it; but it is just.as she happens to be ia humor.” 

“Yes; just see her laugh and clap her hands. If something hap- 
pens to go wrong in the kitchen, in five minutes we shall see her 
play on quite another key. See, Ana! she has got the letter, and is 

. about giving it to Susan with a speech, Hear her! She is mimicking 
_. Mr. Allen’s preaching.” . 

**T never saw such a mimi¢ in my life. I don’t mind this, but she 
takes us off, too;-and mother Flint, and all; and I won't indulge 
her in langhing at her, if I can help it.” 

But she could not, nor could L, heartily as I disapproved mimicry, 
‘when she changed her attitude and tone to those of an odd preacher 
who held forth one year in our town Her likeness was a perfect one 
She delivered the letter. Some one called her “ grandma’am,” and 
in an instant she was seated, and talking with just the tone and man. 
ner of a lady of eighty. This, too, caused much mirth-; and none 

~ “were more vehément in its manifestations than Mrs. Flint. All 
~ Taughed. Witty words fell from every lip. 

I sat a few moments; but tired of such confusion, especially as it 
occurred when the mind longed to settle into aa appropriate serious- 
aess for the Sabbath, 1 mterrupted Ann, by begging her to sccom- 
pany me to the house of my friend Alice. 

What a different scene opened before me there! There were as 
many girls; but the most perfect stillness and decorum were pre- 
served amongthem. They all rose on my entrance, and Alice 
_ introduced ms to them collectiv ely. Ann forgot, as she said, to 


introduce me 4 
Alice, and oeverel” ° -school 
books. They had evidently been rehearsiag their lesson, others 


listeaed tothem. [ felitas ifin a new world. The dress of the girls 
—so neat and genteel; their faces so expressive of serious, but cheer- 
fal feeling; their style of manner—so gentle and lady-like, were 
totally unlike those of the aitlsat Mrs. Flint’s ; and I was mopdering 
at the contrast, when Alice heft the room, and returned di, 
fied, sweet-looking lady of fifty, She introduced her to7 me as Mi 
Abbot. 


* Mother we_call her," said Alice, ** not because it is customary, stemming the deo a ' 


- but because we love 2, and love to apply it to one who is’ 


ike a mother to us.” 
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the midst of it, Mrs. Flint, the lady of the house, entered. She came|| 
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Emma at length made her way te a vacancy at table. than the 
condition of the food woould have precluded the possibility ofteating, 
even if she hadbeen hungry. Several girls had already left the table. 
{n their disappointment with regard to their dinner, they scattered 
bits of potatoe, bread, and meat, all about; piled up those potato es 
they chose to think unfit to eat; left pieces of crust on the table, in 
their plates, and in their halfemptied cups of tea; and sprinkled 
everythiag with gravy. ‘Those who remained at table, were eating 
with a most rapacious geediaess, ever and-anom saying some unkind 
thing which was intended for Mrs. Wells’ ear. © = See, 

“To-day, we have pork, bread, and potatoes; to-mofrow,2-sup- 
pose, we shall have potatoes, bread, and pork,” said one. ne 

“Yes; and next day, swine’s flesh, staff of life, and pratees; by 
way of variety,” answered another, as she threw on her bonnet to 
leave the room. 

“1 should like some water, if the water-man didn’t neglect to 
come,” said one, who looked as if capable ef better things. She 
spoke to a girl at her side, but it was evidently intended for Mrs. 
Wells. She came in, in a few moments, looking miserably fatigued 
and harassed. She poured out some water, without speaking 5 and 
it was received in sullen silence. 

“T will thank you for some water, Mrs. Wellz,” said Emma, 
extending her glass. 

Hem,” said the girl who called for the water; Hie Ahem!” 
echoed several others, as they left the room. 

Emma was excessively shocked at their low valgarity and ill-hu- 
mor. She pitied Mrs. Wells, unkindly as she had treated her, for 
she saw that she had much to induce peevishness. Mrs. Wells 
appeared to understand her feelings; and touching a magnet she 
became amagaet. Better feelings stirred in her heart; and, as all 
had now left the diting room, she went out and returned with a plate 
of bread and some sauce. Trifling as this attention to her comfort 
was, it gave Emma more pleasure than can be conceived by those 
who have not been in the same situation. . 

Mrs. Wells took a seat at the table near her. 

“ How do you like—” she began; but she was interrupted by one 
| of her boarders, who had just returned from her chamber. 

“ T should like to know where my linen handkerchief is. 1 put it 

y wash last week, and this is just the way——” 

“Just the way what ?” angrily retorted Mrs. Wells. 

* Just the way my things go. A pair of stockings three weeks 
emt a handkerchief last week, and I suppose it will be a dress this 
“\ywreek.” 

ware at liberty to leave my house at any time, if you are 
boardin, eae at snything sive,” anid Me Wells, 

® left the dining-room. = — 
| With asad heart Emma return to her: moon’s toil. very. 
\thing in her situation seemed dark and appalling. “Most bitterly did 


~ Poor Alice’s eyes filled as she said this. Shehadnomother. She|/she regret not complying with the solicitations of her friends, ‘and 


was one of the daughters of our physician. His wife was a con- 
sumptive for several years. 


thus saving herself from the severe trials which she foresaw in uncon- 


Extraordinary expenses attending her'+ genial associates, utter destitution of the little elegancies to which 


illness, and others growing out of his attempts to educate two sons/ she had been accustomed, incessant labor, and consequent fatigue. 
for his profession, and to fit his daughters for teachers, rendered it! But it is too late now, thought she, as she took her place beside her 
necessary that he should be assisted in theirdischarge by his children H unsocial mill companion. 


To this end, Alice, and two others, wha were then visiting their | 
friends, were working in the mill. They had already been very |: 
eaccessfully engaged in teaching primary schools; but their present 
~ object was to fit themselves for teachers in a high school about being 


Miss Conner was even more morose than during the forenoon ; for 
‘her work happened to go worse. [mma changed her position often ; 
but go where she might, she was still in Miss Connor’s way. Onthis 
subject she gave no very delicate hints ; and, at lest, she bluntly told 


established at the West ; and in which a brother, residiag there, had| ss, .ma that she wished she would sit down, out of her way, until she 


some considerable interest. 
Mrs. Abbot received me with all the politeness and hospitality 


put her work in better order. 
If the mistaken girl had summoned sufficient patience to give Em- 


which belong to the most refined society. She urged me to spend | naa few directions about the simplest parts of her work, 


the night and following Sabbath with them. I gladly consented, and 
~ Ann left me. 


not only have given to her the employment for whieh she d to 
‘divert her thoughts from disagreable channels, bat she would have 


Abbot remained with us; and by her cheerfulness and fine ‘won for herself much needed assistance. Bat she had, long since, 


conversational powers, contributed materially to our enjoyment 


determined that she would never have another pupil. She was 


Unlike that at Mrs. Flint’s, the conversation here was general. All yexed at the defeat her overseer had put upom her; and inwardly 
sustained very respectable parts; and Alice afterwards informed me | determined that neither he nor Emma should be at all benefitted by 
‘her services. She did, however, teach her how to stop and start a 
think it often the case, that so many well-educated girls meetin one  joom, and change shuttles, during the afternoon. 

‘family, Bat there are many houses, which, in their system, and high | | Just before ‘*bell-time,” after it had become so dusky, that even 


that ten of the number had been engaged in teaching. I do not 


tone of moral feeling, are not inferior to Mrs. Abbot’s, 


And I fear || the initiated could scarcely see, she left her work in Emma's Care, 


that there are too many like Mrs. Flint’s; of whose inmates the | for the purpose of washing. Emma was busy at one loom; and, im 


general motto is— 
“Mirth! admit me of thy crew.” 


the mean time, an “overshot”—to use a_technical—was weaving 


\.on the other. It was no worse than Miss Conner had allowed to pase 
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In the mill, things went on more smoothly than on the preceding ||° ‘* Yes, indeed, you may,” said Mrs. Wells, in reply to Emma’s offer 
day. Emma met her teacher with a pleasant smile, and expressed || of assistance, ‘for I have just been thinking that I could not sit in 
her regrets at giving her so much trouble. The most cutting reproof, || my chair long enough to finish them, | am so completely tired out. 
in coldness, could not have punished and humbled Miss Conner so||I have thought a great many times, when my boarders were sitting: 
effectually. or standing around in idleness, that they might help me a little, and 

“Oh, it was of no great consequence,” said she, blushing; ‘ but ||that they would if they knew how it would relieve me. But some 
I was so tired and discouraged. Yet, you were ‘Rot to be blamed for || folks are all selfishness, and a great number of my boarders are of 
that, aad I did wrong.” this class.” 

Emma thanked her for the presetit kindness. ‘‘ But pray do not ‘* Perhaps they are yery much fatigued, or do not think to offer. T 
reprove me in such amanner again,” said she. ‘* If I do fail some-|/am notyery tired to-aight, and can help you witheut any ee 

times, I shall not do it ingensionnlly.: 3; and Ihave trouble enough al-|| Others, as they left the dining-room, stopped to their assistance 
— and, ia a few minutes, a task was completed that would have occu- 

Miss Conner was moved by Emma’s words and manner. pied Mrs. Wells—exhausted and spiritless a3 she was when Emme 

‘I thought yesterday that you were a proud, haughty girl,” said || joined her—for hours, put her under the necessity of retiring late to 
she. ‘ Bat after I went to bed last night, I was thinking about you;||rest, and consequently nearly unfitted her for the next day’s toils. 
“and it seemed to me that you were only unhappy. Howsorry I was||She had, moreover, a pleasant chat with some eight or ten of her 
then that I treated you so! I loaged to see you and ask your forgive- boarders, and this was arare occurrence. 
ness, Itis strange that I can allow myself to fly into such a passion i} —a unnatural feeling of hostility existed between them. It 
with my work, it is so foolish. Besides, I almost always say some did not often extend to uskind words; but there were no gratuitous 
thing to somebody, that makes me miserable a great while. Bat if attentions conferred among them. If Mrs. Wells seated them at 
you knew just how I was brought up, you would not wonder so || well-filled tables, it was well enough; yet, if she failed in one iota, 
much. My mother is the most passionate women Lever saw. 1|/she met, as we have seen, ill-natured abuse. If she was sick or 
suppose I inherit a part of my bad temper from her, but J think the || weary, it was not their part to attend to her comfort, and they, in 
greater part of it comes from unkind treatment. She fed me ill,||their turns, met equal neglect from her. They only paid her for 
clothed me ill, and tmeated me ill every way. She punished me most | « bed and board;” and when these were supplied, her conscience 
uamereifully fer faults ever so trifling ; and, in treating me like a dog, || was at rest. 
she suok me lower than a dogin passion. We had enough of every-|| This is a most unhappy condition: unhappy, alike, for hostess and 

my father was a pleasant man, and we might haye been a||boarders; and I am by no means inclined to believe it a commok 
happy family, but for what may be well called the curse of our|| one, either from observation or report. 
country, rum. Mother loved it better than she did any thing else in|} But on this evening, Mrs. Wells told them of her toils and cares > 
the world, and all thatfather could do, could not keep it from her. ||and how she was wearied by them; and they pitied her. One of 
T don’t often mention this, it makes me so unhappy. But you have the girls told her how she had no mother ; and, another how hers 
treated me well, andI wish you to know the cause of my unkindness| was very poor, and sick. Tears that filled the eyes of another, teld 


to you.” that hers was.assad a tale; but one that might not be revealed. 
Emma begged her to think no more about it, and from that hour,||Mrs, Wells saw them, She realized’ then, that she was surrounded 
their connexion was uninterruptedly pleasant to them both. by those whose trials were, at least, equal to her own. She felta 


Miss Conaer’s education was very defective. This she felt acutely. |/new and pleasing interest for their happiness springing up in her 
She acknowledged to Emma the trouble it gave her, and urged her||heart, She determined to be to them a mother, pro tempore; and 
ther.as often.as she spoke improperly, and to give her all ||to soothe them, and atone to them, as far as possible, for friends and 
“the information she co together ; likewise, to || joys thet were not. 
check her if she fell intoa passion. com ee 
pliance. — CHAPTER VII. 

In his “Curiosities of Literature,” D'Israeli says,—‘‘ We are||} TurEE months passed away ; and Emma was e happy mill girl. 
searcely aware how we may gevern our thoughts by means of our) There was none of the light-hearted joyousness of her early days ; 
sensations, De Luc was subject to violent bursts of passion ; but he | but, in its stexd, “<a sober certainty of waking bliss,” in the proper 
calmed the interior tumult by filling his mouth with sweets and com-| discharge of all her duties, and in the love and confidence of all 
fits. Mendelsohn, (the son of a poor rabbin ia Germany, -at length | who knew her. 


the greatest philologist in Germany, and, the critics of Germany de- ar. a friead to me, as we stood at the window watching 
clared, their first luminous model of precision and elegance,) whose || the girls as they p from their work. “See; there are two of 
feeble and too sensitive frame was often reduced to the last stage of the aristocracy, dou less.” She ,as she spoke, to two noble 
suffering by intellectual exertion, when engaged ina pcint of difficul- and graceful girls, whose vel appe ce indicated a superiority 
ty, would in an instant, contrive a perfect cessation from thinking,,| to the mass. And so it was with Emma; and she, te use the by no 
by mechanically going to a window and counting the tiles upon the|| means inappropriate language of my Sicoud. was “one of the aris- 
roof of a neighbor’s house. Facts like these show how much art is||tocracy.” 
concerned in the management of the mind.” OF course, this kind of distinction comes not to factory girls by 
Now, when a mill girl finds her good-nature vanishiag before a|| wealth or honorable connexions. It is won, I may venture to say, 
‘* break-out,” a “ pick-out,” a “bad selvedge,” or any such ills to||invariably, by intellectual and moral excellence. They are goy- 
which factory girls arz heirs, she cannot, like Mendelsohn, leave her || erned, at all times, by high religious principle. They never deceive= 
work, aad “‘count the tiles on a neighbor’s house,” she will not,!|and, hence, it is sought and followed as a rule. Their hearts are 
surely, fill her mouth “ with sweets and comfits;” but there are many || full of sympathy and charity, for those who mourn, and those whe 
ways in which she may-employ art in the management of her mind || err; and the sorrowing and repentant look to them for censolation 


“She may do as an old acquaintance of mine was aceustomed to do, || and encouragement. None are so pcor,none so degraded that they 


when wader similar temptations. Sheinvariably commenced singing,|/do not take them te their hearts and call them sisters. To their 
and compelled herself to persevere so long as the provocation lasted, || overseers they are always respectful; and in this they differ rom 
however averse she might be to it. ‘Oh dear!* said she one day!|too many mill operatives. 
to her light-hearted sister, who was helping her out of a misfortune,|} A wrong idea prevails generally with regard to the relation 
* I know I shall lose my temper, my work has been so bad solong.”’|| between overseers and their girls. It is not one of tyranny on one 
“Keep singing, sister, keep singing!” said her sister, laughing. || hand, and timid servility on the other. With but few exceptions, 
~ She laughed, recominenced singing Jouder than ever, and, by this |the overseers are kind and pleasant. They are indulgent as far as 
simple means, aveided what she so justly dreaded, losing ker temper. || they can be consistently with the duty they owe their employers; 
And there is a better, a safer refuge— \!and they often suffer as munch from their inability to comply with 
| 


“ Acalm, a sure retreat— the wishes of their girls for temporary release, as the girls them- 

*Tis found beneath the mercy seat.”* {selves do from loss of pleasant recreation or need{ul rest. 
and happy is it for those who fly to itinall seasons of trial and temp-|| I have had the confidence of several overseers; and I know that 
tation. jif the peevish class of girls to whem I have before alluded, realized 
On passing through the kitchen at night, on her way to her own||half the unhappiness their sullenness occasions them, they would 
room, Emraa found Mrs. Wells just commencing the picking of seve-||not indulge themselves in its manifestations. If they could not be 
rel quarts of green currants. Vspared whenever they pleased, they would not answer“ You 
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always let A, B, and C, go just when they want te;” 


or, “I shall) 
leave in a fortnight. I'll go home, end then I can go when and. 
where I please.” If their overseers failed in their first attempts to’ 
tepair their machinery, they would not put on sour looks, slam every! 


moveable thing that came in their way, scold them, or sit down and) 


fold their hands in sullen silence. 
How can a lady degrade herself by such exhibitions? Does she’ 
think that Mr. A- loses the feelings of a man; and that she is under | 
no obligations to treat him as such, becanse he happens to be her | 


ert ? Does she forget that no situation in life can free us from, 


the obligations of the great moral law: “* Whatsoever ye would that 
others should do unto you, do ye even so unto them.” 
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jl ebyestons were overruled, however; and cordial a:sents were at 
length yietded by all bat Martha and one other. They left; and 
their places were filled by other and bet'er girls. 
The condition of the family was improved beyond conception, 
by these arrangements. Before Mrs. Wells remoyed to Lowell, she 
‘had for many years been a respectabl= tember of a church in her 
native towa. But she neglected te conuect herself with the church 
jat Lowell; and, as her cares increased, and the “love within her 
| grew cold,” she became a thoroughly wo: woman, regardless of 
‘her responsibilities as the head of such a family, and of everything 
‘| unconnected with worldly gain. Uader the blessed influences of the 


jsanctuary, old feelings revived. And while she mouraed her past 


Sisters, be just to yourselves, und to your sex. Never lay aside | delinquencies, she resolved to walk hereafter in newness of life, 


real politeness of feeling and deportment, which springs from an, 


observance of the law just quoted. You need no boarding-schoel 


disciplines, no manual of politeness to teach you thig. Ifit is net], boarders who had met in her room. 


‘* worthy of the vocation by which she was called.” 
*‘How Mrs. Wells has altered!” said Jane Hoit, to a ‘patty of 
“She is as pleasant as @ 


already easy and habitual, render it so by pausing before every word || lamb.” 


_or action of doubtful morality, and asking if you would wish others | 


to say or do the same to you, under similar circumstances. Do this’ 
for the sake of honor and virtue among factory girls. Do it for the || 
sake of your own daty and happiness. 

“Courtesy,” says Miss Sedgwick, ‘is like sunshine. We can | 
scarcely have too much of either.’ And would that it were more 
general in all communities. Especially is it needed among mill girls ; 

_for there, no ties of kindred, no considerations of self interest induce ~ 
mutual kindness and mutual forbearance. By courtesy, I do not, 


mean a studied artificial style of politeness, which exhibits itself, i} 


only on extraordinary occasions, in bows, courtesies, apologies and 
compliments, paid in “good set terms.” It is delicate and respect: | 
ful attertion to the comfort and interests of his girls, m the overseer ; 
it is a careful regard for his feelings, and for ihe happiness and suc- | 
cess in the labors of each other, in the girls. If A meets a misfor- | 
tune, it brings B, C, and D, to her assistance. 
leads them to lessen her sorrows by sharing them with her. If che | 
is wronged, it prompts them te defend her. Aad if she is prosper- 
ous aad | happy, it makes a part of their happiness consist in rejoicing 
with her. 
of sisters inlove. It is this that leads the well to attend to the sick; 

the strong to the weak ; and the “ pure in heart” to the wanderer 
from virtue and peace. It breathes grace into every action. 


When Emma went to Mrs. Wells, it was, ‘ Pass the bread,” or 


**T want the bread,” or, at best, ‘* Won't you pass the bread?”)| 


Habitual courtesy led her to use different forms .of expression. 
‘These were, in a short time, adopted by others; and their use of | 


unladylike commands, was superceded by the forms of good society, 
‘They found it just as easy, and far pleasanter to say, ‘I will or 
you for the bread,” or, ‘‘ Please pass the bread.” And if an 
untary attentions were conferred on them at sablegapieaenrt 
they did not, as formerly, recei im silence, but with a <a | 
ant, “I thank y a 

These are not merely forms, affecting only the ‘ outer man,” or 
woman. They come up from grateful hearts; and they seldom fail, 
to reach the hearts of those to whom these civilities are extended. 


They are ‘smiles upon the face of manners,” and sunshine upon | 


the heart—werming up its generous affections, purifying it from 
noxious passions, and contributing to a rich harvest of peace and 
love. 

Such was their result on Mrs. Wells and her family; and such | 
will be their resulteverywhere, so long as “like causes produce like 
effects.” 


Mrs. Wells and many of her boarders had been ‘‘keepers at) 


home” on the Sabbath. Those who attended occasionally were 
early deterred from attendance by fatigue, slight cold, or head-ache, 
or by unfavorable weather. At the time this chapter opens, Mrs.| 
Wells, and, by fara greater part of her family, were as constant in 
their attendance as their ministers, and members of different Sabbath 
schools, 

Mrs. Wells was enabled to attend thus constantly through the|, 
agency of Emma. She proposed to the girls assisting Mrs. Wells; 


by turns on Sabbath mornings, that she might be ready for the morn-| 


ing seryices; and that their dinner should consist of cold bread, 
pies, &e., instead of meats and puddings, that ske might attend the 
afternoon meeting. 

To the former of these proposals, all readily acceded. But a few) 
had Strong objections to the latter; they paid for their board, and!) 
wanted it; they were as hungry on the Sabbath as on any other 
dey, and did not wish to keep fast, or feed upon the wind. These} 


If she is. afflicted, it i} 


To the boarding. house it binds them together like a band 


‘Yes; and how dignified her manner is! I used to think she had 
Nothing agreeable about her.” 

“Oh she appears like another woman. You know she seldom 
“used to smile ; now sie always looks pleasant and happy, and she 


\is so motherly ! i» 
| “¥es; how goodshe is to us all, now! and how happy she makes 
us! Even Polly Clay is improving under her influence, an ‘that of 


‘the dear Emma. I leve that g’rl with all my heart; and I do think 
that if there isa Christian in the world, she is one. She works in 
avery quiet way; but I do believe she is doing more good than 
| almost anybody i in Lowell. And how we all treated her when she 
first came here! I always blush when I think of it. I talked with 
| \her, and told her how unhappy it made me. She kissed my cheek, 
and talked so sweetly to me, that ] felt a thousand times more 
| grieved than before, and cried like a child.” 
**What did she say?” : 
‘“‘A great deal that I cannot repeat, although the substance of it is 
in my heart. Among the rest she said we should not haye done so, 
i} if we had been taught its sinfulness as she was by her mother.” 

“Yes; that is the way she always manages to make it appear 
thatshe is no better than Polly Clay,even, only as she has had better 
I like her for this ; but I do believe that she was nat- 

urally good: She ought to bea minister's wife, and have money te 
,do good with, instead of being a poor factory girl.” 

“I don’t know—she manages to do us all good here ; the girls in 
the mill say that she is always helping them, or eheering them, when 
they are sick or homesick. And then her Sabbath school class: 
|| she is doing wonders with. it—so Deacon Graves told Mrs. Wels. 
I don’ n't see how. she could do more good anywhere, than she does 
ap me fete 


CHAPTER VIIL > 

Emma kept up a correspondence with several friends at Bos- 
cawen; and, by this means learned all that was passing there. A 
| letter received from Catherine Mershall ran as follows: : 

**My dearest Emma: I am very sad to-night; and since you are 
not here to cheer me with your pleasant smiles, and pleasant words, 
‘I will e’en relieve myself by writing to you. Oh, dear! wouldn’t I 
give worlds, if they were mine, if I could take brother’s arm” now, 
and walk or run, if I pleased, to your pleasant little home, and find 
‘you there, as in ‘the days 0” lang syne ;” if I could walk, talk, and 
‘\sing with you? And wouldn’t brother give worlds? He is sadly 
i lachrymose. He has gone out to walk alone, and there he is, bend- 
'\ing his steps to our favorite haunt, ‘Emma’s grove,’ I call it now. 
| He hasjust entered the third yearof his professional studies. Would 
that it were the third of its practice ; and I know of a dear, sweet 
‘| girl in the city of Lowell, who would be cempelled to relinquish a 
certain quixotic—pardon this epithet—enterprise of hers, and come 
|down to the sober realities of life, making or superintendiog the 
making of puddings, pies, et cetera. 

**Now you need not shake your head and look grave about its 
|you need not repeat, ‘You are deceiving yourself, dear Catharine ; 
but I shall not allow you te deceive me.’ Iam as happy as a bird at 
the thought that I shall one day see your beauty and goodness 
triumph over the vanity of yourcousin. Mother tells me that I must 
not indulge such feelings, and you tell me that I must not.” So I 
| suppose it must be naughty, and soI will forget that Eveline Hale is 

in the world. Oh, dear! [ean’t. There she is gathering a rose 

from your favorite tree. I shan’t try to be recoficiled to it; so 
when you write again, please say not one word about Ghinrity,. for- 
| | giveness, and all such impracticable duties. Edward despises them 


I 
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alas much asl do; and in fact so dofather and mother. They have 
made many advances by way of getting acquainted with uz, but we 
meet them all with coldness. The Smiths and Herberts ca! there. 
They say they have wrongsenough of their own to attend to without 
resenting yours. Perhaps they have; but if I had ten thousand | 
~ others, this would be my greatest one, and I would not make one 
effort to forgive it. 
‘*] accidentally met your uncle, aunt and cousin at Mr. Hobert’s. 
They urged me strongly to call on them—to call often—to make 
. their house a sort of second home. Mis3 Hale whispered in my ear 
—* Now do call often, Miss Marshall. I am so lonely here—no so- 
ciety that I can relish at all. We were told at Concord, that we 
should fied the friendship of your family a most desirable thing; that 
“you, Mis; Marshall, were reckoned the most beautiful and accom- 
plished young lady in Boscawen, except Miss Emma Hale. By the 
way, what a ludicrous comparison! They told us that your brother 
is one of the most talented and promising young men in the county; 
and@'that your family is one of the most respectable. So, I do assure! 
you, Miss Marshall, we shall make it quite an object to get up an in-) 
timacy with your family.’ 


| 


“<T was very brusque, 1 know. I bowed slightly, and then turned|| pall. 


away to take leave of the Hoberts. Miss Hale blushed, but I did 
not care. Her malicious thrust at you deserveditell. And I look 
upon this whole affair of turning you out of doors, as most unjust 
and contemptible. So does father ; and he does not hesitate to say s0 
on all occasions. Perhaps your aunt and cousin were not party in 
this; but they are acting a part quite as dishonorable in their spiteful 
insinuations against you. They scem to take the love all Boscawen 
has for you, as so much hate for themselves; and, hence, they seize 
every opportunity to place you in a disadvantageous position. 

«Miss Hale has been informed thatit is supposed that brother will 
marry you. She showed much disappointment and vexation; and 
they say she never mentions you since, without a toss of her ugly 
head and a curl of her ugly lip. Now, Ido not ‘set down aught in 
malic,’ for she is positively ug'y—diminutive to dwarfishness in sta- 
ture, unco’ in form, sallow in hue, and affected in the extreme in her 
manner—! cannot find one redeeming feature in her face, form, or 
character. Oh, Ihave no patience! And this.same lady wishes to \ 


Setup an intimacy with our family, becaus+, forsooth, she has heard 
that it is one of the most re in 


; because brother is 


talented, and I am handsome! Out up 
upon such consideration! I detest them, and all who cherish them, 
most heartily. Zh bien! there is no use of scolding, else I would 
scold all night. 

** T have some beautiful pressed flowers for you. They are natives! 
of the ‘Far West,’ and were sent me by sister Jane, She was correct 
in her conjectures when she said—‘I fear they will lose half 
value, now your friend Emmz2 is not there to admire and share them 
with you.’ I shall retain them for you. 

‘Father will go to Boston in three er four weeks; andremember you | 
almost promised to come home with him. ‘Jo triumphe!? I am 
ready to fly 2t the thought! Ishall write a bit for him to leave! 
when he goes down; and he will call for you on his return. Now 
do not disappoint me, dear Emma, for it will almost break my heart 
if you don’t come. 


Your own, Kate.” 

She did write, and her communication fixed Emma’s determina- 
tion not to goto Boscawen. The subjoined is an extract: 

‘*Your aunt and cousin seem to delight in removing every vestige 
of your taste in the house, yard, and garden, The pretty little pond 
which your father planned with so much care, has been destroyed 
by- turning the brook from the garden. What desecration! It was 
the prettiest brook I ever saw—so full of its Hogarthian wiadings—| 
and thea its miniature caseades—how they reminded me of Cowper’s | 

‘ Rills that slip 
Through the cleft rock, and chiming as they fall 
Upon loose pebbles,’ 
aad of a thousand other delightful things! They have filled its bed 
with dirt, and placed a huge mound for flowers on the site of the | 
pond! ’Tis vastly too high—fowers will never grow on it, except | 
near the base; and, besides, it is not half so elegant in its outline 
as those of yours that they levelled to form this Colossus of theirs | 
They have removed the trellis about the door, and set the woodbine| 
to scrambling over the side of the house. And still more barbarous, 
they have had the house painted a very pale green. Now, the uni- 
versal verdict of taste is in favor of white for cottages; and what 
eould induce siem to make such changes but a sort of Goth and Van- 
dal spirit of extermination? Iknow I should feel wretchedly to see | 
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my home subjected to such a reckless metamorphosis; and I don’t 
know how you, all sensitive as you are, can bear it. 

“But, dear Emma, I woulda thousand times rather be the sufferer 
2s you are, than a partaker in the infliction of such wrongs. Per- 
haps I am superstitious in this; but it seems to me that they will 
not be permitted by a just Providence to go unpunished. ‘The fa— 
therless, you know, my beloved friend, are God’s peculiar care ; and © 
( feel that he regards wrongs done them, with much stronger disap- 
probation than those inflicted on others; and that He will, in this 
case, order all things for y-ur good.- I hope that you too have this: 
trust, and that it will console you now when yeu so much need its: 
soothing influences. 

“1 have been below, talking with mother of the past. And now 
is our favorite hour. I have sat here musing until recent eceur- 
rences seem like a dream. I almost expect to see your light dress 
through the shrubbery, or your handkerchief waving for me to join 
you, or te hear your voice break out upon the stillness in laughter or 
song. When I tara from such dreams, the reality is ten-fold heart- 
sickening; and even the thought that lam soon to meet you, fails-to 
lift the sadaess that hes settied down upon my spirits like a dark 


“* Mother says—‘ Tell the dear girl that I think of her every hour, 
and that I pray for ber happiness with that of my own children. Beg 
fer not to disappoint us.’ Father will deliver his messages in pro- 
pria persone. 1 should doubtless have ‘some most pretty things to - 


say’ from Edward, but he has called at Captain Parker’s. Report. 
says he is partial to Maria, but I do not believe it. 
«* Next Friday we meet—remember, dear Emma. 
Till then, yours as ever, ~ Kare.” 


Emma was affected beyond description by the contents of this let 
ter. Every expression of regret for past joys-met an answering 
pang in her heart, Shesaw the yard, the garden, brook and pond— 
she heard her father’s manly voice of advice—her mother’s soft 
words of endearment—Catharine’s ringing laugh and Edward’s geu- _ 
ue tones; and she felt, even as bitterly as at the moment she “Gj;~ 
Boscawen, that they were lost to ker forever. From the’s0"- Soy as. 
sociated with the memory of her parents, she sought ~ ot to wean 
aersc®: She clung to it as if it were a part of ther selves, But not 
go with others. She would have forgotten 


“The woodbite and the rose, 
That o’er her early wanderings threw 
= _ The fragrance of repose,” 
She would have given less of her thoughts to those dear . ends whe- 
by sharing all her bitter trials and pleasant pastimes, 
“* Made.the course of childheod’s ways 

A journey of delight.’ 
She wept and prayed in vain. She retired with 2 weight of sa eS 
at her | Prevented repose ; and rose the next mor 


unrefreshed, nervous, and: able. 

Her misfortunes were known to Mts. Wells and her family. They 
seemed to regard her as a delicate flower, which had been trampled 
upon and bruised until it was nearly destroyed in everthing butits 
fragrance, and did everything in their power to shield her from fur- 
ther suffering. There wes an abrupt officiousness in the inguiries 
and sympathetic expressioas of some, from which Emma would haye 
shrunk painfully, but for a just appreciation of the kindness of their 
motives. Others were more delicate and more effectual in their 
ministries, Theirs was ‘the meed of loye’s kind words,” ef those 
noiseless little attentions that are neither needed nor offered in mo- 
ments of happiness. Oue of them flung her arms around her waist, 
and tenderly Kissed her cheek en passant. Another brought her 
only a rose—a beautiful one, just sent her from Chelmsford—and 
placed it in Emma’s bosom. She could eat no breakfast; and a lady 
who sat neat her silently left the table, and returning with a slice of 
cake, she Jaid it upon Emma’s plate. 

“Now, dear Emma, you must eat that,” saidshe. *Tis some 
my mother sent me—a nondescript, nameless sort, which I would dub 
‘ Harrison Cake,’ but that this name has already beem appropriated. 
Perhaps ‘Farmer’s Cake’ would do, for it is suortened with cream, 
sweetened with maple sugar, and spiced with carraway.” 

The cake was nice, but its chief value te Emma laid in the kind 
ness that offered it. P 

Emma had removed to a pleasant room on the second floor con- 
taining but one bed. Her room-mate was a lovely girl—one whom 
she found, and to whom she beeame strongly attached, in the mill. 
She was induced to go to Mrs. Wells’ by her love for Emma, and her 
society was isvaluable to her. Her mind hed acquired a strength. 
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and her manners a polish, rather unusual ia couatry girls in any sta- 
tion, by advantages similar to those enjoyed by Emma, except that 
they were conferred by a sister, whose husband had recently in- 
volved himself in bankiuptey, by injadicious pecuniary management 
Yo her Emma revealed every thought, as she would have done to a 
sister, and she met sympathy and affection as warm and sincere as a 
sister could have offered. They were inseparable. They worked 
side by side inthe mill, sat together at table, and always walked 


arm-in-arm to and from their work. They attended the same meet-| 


ing—were both teachers in the same Sabbath sehool, and their 
classes occupied contiguous places. They went together to the 
chambers of the sick. Both had been afflicted and somewhat simi- 
larly. This constituted a strong tie. When melancholy, they found 
in each other’s society 
“©The sad relief 
‘That misery loves the fellowship of grief.” 

No one knows.as the factory girl knows the value of such friend- 
ship. No one feels as she feels the need of “something around which 
the heart may cling” and fix its tendrils; and I know from a long 
and happy experience, that no one—be her station what it may— 


finds more sincere, disinterested friends than she does. The fac- 

tory girl is not loved because she is great, because her family is rich! 
and pspular, because “‘notto kaow her arguss oneself unknown,” 
not because she gives pleasznt parties and wears splendid dresses;) 


but because she is good and kind. We may often hear them say— 
**I love A-because she is so like a sister to me;” or, ‘I shall al- 
ways like B because she waz the first one who came to me, and 
treated me kiadly when I wasastranger ;” or, ‘I do love C, she is 
so kind to those who want help--so intelligent, and such a peace- 
maker.” 

Thave a friend who was my playmate in infancy, and whom, in 
after years, I followed to a factory in D——. She is now married to 
one of the first men in the city of , and mistress of one of the! 


most splendid mansions there. A few months since I visited her. | 
She was as-jntelligent and beautiful as ever—the yery child of na- 


ture and simplicity. She hadin her husband, her little daughter,| 
and in the elegancies and comforts of home, al! that one could de- 


sire. ‘*ButI think that part of my life spent in the factory its bape 
piest portion,” said she, as we were comparing the present and past. 


“<There was such an entire freedom from al! care! and I had such 
good friends. Hew Idid love them, and how they loved me! 1 
have never known friendships like them ped else; and lam 
convinced that I never shall findthem2?—~ = 

She looked down upon her daughter who was nestling i in a rich} 
rug at her side ; and her eyes were filled with tears when she turned 
them to me. 


*T could not leave my little Ellen and my husband, and go bask 


to the mill, and live,” continued she. ‘ But 1 was as happy then, 
as mortals can be in any situation, 


y aiiad res 


CHAPTER 1x. 

To her friends, Emma was indebted for all the happiness she 
found under her first trials. She sought in vain for that resignation | 
and trust ia Heaven which always soothed her when thinking of the 
death of her parents. She found it easy to trace this event to the 
hand of Him ‘* who chasteneth for our profit,” and to believe it all 
just and merciful ; but the wrengs inflicted by her uncle, she could 


impute only to his injustice ; and she could command neither recon-| 
ciliation nor indifference te them. She repaired to the mill more’ 
dejected than she had been before since the day of her entrance) 


there. 
Between Emma and her first overseer, Mr. Adams, there existed 
the familiar intercourse of brother and sister. With a tact and kind 


ness for which overseers are justly distinguished, he saw that she! 
was unhappy, and set himself about removing the cause, whatever She is doubtless telling Alice all about it. Alice will not relish it; 
it might be. He put her machinery in still better order; and, when| 


this expedient failed, told her that she might have that day for rest 
if she pleased. Emma was affected by his kindness, she dared not 
trust her voice in reply, and so enly shook her head. 

*€ Are you sick, Emma?” he inquired. 


Her eyes filled, and she turned to a window to conceal her emo-.| 


tion. He followed her. 


“Tell me what has happened, dear Emma; perhaps I can assist 
you.” 


She attempted to answer, but could not, except by a look that 


told the gratitude she could not utter. 


“Oh, that you would give me a right to protect you—the right of 


Evaa Hare- 


ja husbend. You would make me the happiest of men. Will you 
not, my Emma?” 


A “clap of thunder ina cloudless sky,” would not have startled 
Emma more ; and all her other sefferings were instantly lost in the 
consciousness that she must inflict paia on a noble heart, that she 
loved just as she would have loved a brother. She saw that he 
|trembled, and his voice was almost inaudible from emotion. 
| She burst into tears and wept like a child. Mr. Adams would” 
have taken her to his heart and soothed her to rest, but her manner— 
of receiving his declaration forbade the hope that he might even do 
this ; and he stood by her side in a miserable state of deubt and sus- 
pense, forgetful that there were all about them witnesses to this 
scene, until Emma’s friend, Alice Gordon, approached. 

*‘ What has happened, Mr. Adams?” saidshe. ‘* Emma, are you 
sick 2” 

Mr. Adams did not take his eyes from a bit of paper he was tear- 
ing in pieces. Emma only said, “ ask him to let me go out.” 

Alice asked, obtained a mechanical “ yes,” and 
Emma to the door. Emma put on her boanet, and kissed Alice’s 
cheek in silence ; and then left her to conjecture the cause of her 
agitation. She repaired immediately to her room, fell on her knees 
and buried her face in her handkerchief. Long and earnestly she 
| prayed for calmness under her accumulated trials, and for strength 
and wisdom to bear her safely through them. 

And she found them at last. The struggle was great, but it 
ended in a corresponding conquest. She rose with a quiet and 
elevation of feeling seldem experienced before ; and repaired imme- 
diately to the mili. She met Mr. Adams on the stairs. There was 
at first a trepidation in his manner, but it soon fled before the per- 
fect calmness and self-control of Emma. She assured him with per- 
fect candor, of her sisterly regard for him; ‘* and do not, my friend,” 
|said she, “add to my unhappiness by withdrawing your friendship, 
or by allowing my decision to disturb you at all.” 

Itshall not. It is sufficient for me to possess the friendship of 
such a gitl..So, hereafter, 1am your own brother George. Prove 


| that you are my own sister Emma,” he added smiling, ‘ by telling 


me what disturbed you so much this morning.” 

Emma had Catherine’s last letter in her reticule. She gave it to 
Mr. Adams, and went to her work with 2 light” heart and a 
face. She wondered, now, that she could be so distressed by Catha- 
rine’s communications. 

*‘ With such friends as you, my Alice, Mr. Adams, Mrs. Wells, 
her boarders, and others, about me, what can expect more 2” said 
she to Alice, after she had related all that had happened. 

In the same room were two girls who had long cherished hopes 
of securing the heart of Mr. Adams, and as long been -mutually 
avians and jealous. They entered the mill light-hearted, innocent 
girls; and for a brief period were very intimate. But a long course 
of unhappy indulgeaces roused their feelings, rendered them irri- 
itable, and, under real er imaginary provocations, excessively mali- 


\\cious. Their jealous fears received a new direction aod a new 


‘impetus, when they saw that Emma was becoming a favorite with 
| Mr. Adams, and from that time their intimacy was as strong as their 
lalienatioa had been. They worked so far from Emma that they 
‘knew nothing about her, but that she was an exceedingly lovely 
\girl, and exceedingly beloved by all who knew her. Many were 
‘their insinuations about her haughtiness, pride and vanity, from time 
to time, as new attentions paid to her by Mr. Adams, excited fresh 
falarms. But their hostilities did not become open and decided, 
until their jealousies received a confirmation from the scene just 
described. 

“Well, they say Emma Hale has caught Adams at last,” said 
Laura, as she seated herself beside a girl who worked near her. 
“ Now I hope she is satisfied, and she is evidently, See! Caroline. 


for I know she liked Adams, and I have thought lately that he liked 


,||her about as well as he did Emma. I despise them both.” 


“‘ Why ? You are not acquainted with them, are you?” 

“No, and I don’t wish to. be. To see them is enough for me- 
From what I heard of Emma, when she first came to Lowell, the 
less respectable girls have to do with her the better. I am afreid she 
\is really a bad girl.” 

‘Why, how you talk! Do you really suppose she is? said 
|Caroline, rising to see to her work. Laura saw that her friend was 
\attending to hers, and followed Caroline to her loom. 

| Yes,” answered she. ‘I fear there is no mistake about ie; it 


|eame so correct tome. One of Mrs. Wells boarders told me, when 
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Emma first went there, that all thought she weat there to board in!/and judicious treatment. And surely Sarah would have been hap- 
preferenee to other places, because Mrs. Wells had gentlemen pier afterward. Yet she did it not in malice prepense, but in love 
boarders. I have never teld this openly, but now I den’t care. of fun and carelessness. : : 
Mr. Adams is too good a fellow to be caught by such a trapper.” | Doreas incurred much enmity, and, of course, imbibed much, by~ ~ 
** He ought to know it, hadn’t he ?”? | her excessive selfishness. For instance, in times of scarcity of woof, 
** Yes; but I would not be the one to tell him for the world.” | Seng each girl was allowed her share, and required to wait her 
“Nori; but Lkaow who would—Doreas Holt. I would tell her|/share, she took the most dishonest measures to secure an extra 
about it, She loves to torment Adams, and hates Emma as bad as|| 


Esora Hate. 


a. - 


jallowanee. She returned to the mill before others did; and if she 
you do ; for she says Adams tells Monroe to give her all No. 4 webs, found one tenth as much in another's box, as she had concealed 
and you know they are the best. And Dorcas don’t care for any-| about her work, she did not hesitate to appropriate it to herself. 
body. I never saw such a girl. She would as lief make ail} She cencealed it, not to hide her theft, for this was evinced by the 
Lowel! mad w ith her as not.” ; fact that she never waited as others did, but that those half as_ 
And so it was. Reckless in principle, violent in passion, regard-|| miserly as herself, might not get them from interest, and those as_ 
less alike ef the good and ill will of the world, she hesitated at no| roguish as Sarah Elliot, to annoy her. 
act that might have a tendency to make those she disliked as) And perhaps Doreas was thus selfish because she had received no 
wretched as herself. Such characters are “few and far between,” | pecuniary benefits, expected none, and hence éelt necessita‘ed, and in- 
in factory, as in other communities. They are generally rendered |deedinelined to provide emply for herself. This does not vindicate her 
thus degraded by misfortunes. Perhaps no mother guarded their course; but it may be that those whe so justly blamed her, would 
infancy and childhood; but cruel and selfish guardians tasked them, “have done just so, if they had met “a change of cares.” Neither do 


abused them, until all kindly feelings were driven out trom their 


young hearts. Perhaps some natural deformity was laid upon them, 
in consequence of which they suffered the tauats and neglect of their 
associates, and the lashings of their own pride, until bitter thoughts 
took possession of their minds to the exclusion of all ethers. Per- 
haps in an hour of severe temptation their reputation was sacri- 
ficed; and for thescorn of the world, they gave only scorn. 

When we think of these things, we know not whether most to 


despise or pity such beings. We feel involuntary emotions of dis-| 


gust. We would shun them as we would the poisoned arrow, were 
we to act on purely selfish principles; and we might pass them by 


iu our pride, if we did not know, “ who it is that maketh us to. 


differ.” 
“Ye high, exalted, virtuous dames, 
Ty’d up in godly laces, 
« Before ye gie poor frailty names, 


says Burns. And (we will 

have we that we did not receive?” _ , impu!s: 
did we feel in childhood, which was not directly or indirectly the 
result of kind deeds, or kind words from our parents, friends and 


Suppose a change o’ cases—” 
, > 2 
““suppos? a change 0° cases.” * What 


all these considerations lessen the evils of malice, ill-temper and covet- 
jousness. Yet they furnish high inducements to the more favored, to 
‘treat those in whom they detect these vices, with pity and forbear- 
ance. We owe their exercise to ourselves and to others. Our own 
hearts are made happier and better by them; and others are incaleu-- 
lably benefitted. 

| So reasoned Emma, as a knewledge of the wrongs heaped upon 
'her by Laura, Mary, Dorcas, and others who had been drawn into 
| their plot, reached her. 


CHAPTER X. 


Tuex had done their work. They hinted that Emma was a dis-- 
|reputable character; and many unacquainted with her, though not 
‘dispesed to be unnecessarily censorious, reported this for a fact. Their 
testimony was not to be controverted, surely ; and ina few days there 
| wasscarcely a girl in that mill and contiguous ones, unacquainted with 

Emma, who had not heard, and who did not believe, or fear, that 
| Emma, to use a wicked and most significant phrase, was ‘ no better 
than she should be.” In vain her friends, and this class embraced « 
all who knew her persenally, opposed the tide that was ‘setting im 
againsther. Indeed, whenever they attempted it, they found them- 


~ 


teachers? What high moral object have we accomplished—what selves in the condition of one “beating the air;” for unsubstantial 
high moral purpose is stirriag within us now, that owes not its |as this element weré the charges preferred against her. They 
origin to moral teachings, falling on hearts prepared for their Trecep- sought in vain, at first, to trace them to their starting point. No one 
tion? Perhaps none. - Then what should we have been, if ‘we had. circulated them om their own responsibility, but with all it was— 
been left to ignorance, neglect and cruelty? Ah! cven as Dorcas *© They say,” &e. 
Holt was, had not a miracle been interpozed in our favor. Where|! Only think P%said one; “they say this Emma Hale, they haveall 
then is our plea for pride? It cannot be found. It is our part to thought so much of, is, to say the best of her, no better then she 
soothe, rather than to irritate such unfortunate beings, Probably ought to be, in all conscience.” : : 
there is not one in the class, who miyht not ultimately be reclaimed, | What! Emma Hale? Oh! [ recollect. She works in Adams” 
if all were to exercise a proper degree of the charity which’ room, and is called one of the handsomest girls on the ‘ Corpora- 
*‘thinketh no evil, which vaunteth not itself, and is not puffed up,||tion? What has she done, prey 3” 
and which seeketh its neighbor's good equally with its own.” i} “Pll die if I can find out, [have asked nearly a hundred if I have 
Probably Dorcas would not have grown more and still more!/one; and they all say—‘ why they say she is really a bad girl,’ or 
hardened in feeling and practice, if her habitual ebullitions of ill- something of that sort. One thing is plain enough—she is terribly 
temper and malice, had been allowed to pass at their real value, || proud, and she couldn’t expect to prosper ; for Paul says in the book 
instead of beiag remembered and acted upon, as just causes of | of Revelations, ‘Pride goeth before destruction ; and a haughty spi- 
malice and illtemper in others, But so it was, that she had scolded !rit before a fall.’” 
her overseers, until they cared little whether her machinery operated |‘ Pshaw! there is no such a passage in Revelations. As to this 
correctly or not. There was not a girl in the room, who was net in /fuss, I have no doub: that it all sprang from eavy, and is kept alive 
some way a real afiliction to her. by her votaries. Ihave known just such instances in ourmill. Fae~. 
**Sall Elliot !if you don’t clear out with yourself!” said she to tory girls are fond of excitement in any shape.” 
Sarah Elliot, who upset her seat in passing through her aisle, while | And it is true that factory girls do love excitement. There ismuck 
on a frisk—and Sarah was just such a merciless wag, that she| in the monotonous tenor of the lives of most of them every way cal- 
repeated the rouad, again upset the seat, then looked round and) culated to generate and strengthen this passion. Of course, just such 
daughed to see Dorcas scold. But, alas for poor Doreas! In her fits of listlessness and ennui come over one when a factory girl, as 
anger at the first offence, which was wholly accidental, she slammed are felt in every other situation. Perhaps their work requires little 
her loom with her shuttle in a wrong poaiitio. aadjbroke out nearly) of their attention and labor. They are tired of talking, and cannot 
one eighth of her warp, Her eyes flashed with anger. She threw \find asubject upon which they can fix their thoughts aad be interested. 
her shutter on the floor with such yiolence as to break it, and this! When under such visitatiens at home they can relieve themselves by 
added to her vexation. She attracted the notice of almost every | walkinz, making a few calls, taking a new book, or a new piece of 
girl in the room, but what cared she Perhaps one half hour betore |work. In the mill they can do no such thing, and hence, allow 
this, she resolved that she would govern herself better, and deserye, themselves to gather amusement from eyents which, in other situa- 
that she might receive some degree of reepect; and had Sarah tions, would fail to attract the least notice. If a marriage or death 
turged, replaced the seat, apologized in a proper manner for her, occurs in their midst—if Miss A is praised, or Miss B censured—if 
offence, and avoided repeating it, how much of sin and degradation|| Miss C is engaged, and Miss D almost—and if there happens to be 
would it have spared poor Dorcas. She was angry in an instant, "tis |an insufficiency of incident to give a high zest to the affair, the chinks 
true ; but the feeling would haye been but momentary under kind are filled by conjectures, which become, as they are passed round, 


a 
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matters of sober fact, and without intentional falsehood on the part|(zeal and tenderness of her friends, in a consciousness of integrity, and 
oF any one. atrustin Heaven. There infused a dignity and sweet endurance 
But this species of excitement is not the panacea. This is formed||iato her manner, which were a thousand times more effectual in 
id the sportiveness of some young witch who will not be sad herself,|| counteracting the attempts of her enemies, than loud extenuations and 
or see others so, if she caz prevent it. From the dulness of the day,||invectives could have been, 
or some other cause, she finds heaviness gathering upon her spirits re 
She looks about her, and reads the same in the dull eyes and sluggish CHAPTER XL 
movements of all around. She sees some standing at their windows,|| «] no not believe one word of this scandal about Emma Hale,” 


some pickiag the by no means redundant leaves from their plants, || saiq Abby Mason, on her return from a call ona friend in Mr. Adams’ 
some few talking, some engaged with their work, and others walk ||;om. “ Gousin Maria works near her, and she says she is the best 


ing or sitting about in idleness. With all these isthe same mechanical creature she ever saw in her life ; and that she loves her as she does 
listlessness of manner. her sisters. Maria actually shed tears when she was tellisg me what 

‘This will never do,” says Fanny. As she hastily puts her work is|/ Emma had suffered, and how patiently she had borne itall She says 
such order that she can be absent from itsome time with safety, one,|| she has shed more tears than she would have caused for worlds ; but 
at all azeustomed to observe hes movements, would know what tc|| has not appeared to be indignant for one moment. They have traced 
anticipate. Her eyes sparkle, and a fresh bloom is on her cheeks | the stories to three girls—Doreas, Laura, and Mary, I think are their 


_ 


Fun plays in every feature, and lurks in every dimple. She is never|| names. Emma kaowsit 3; yet when the girls all turned against them, 
at a loss what to do; for everything she does, amuses. She strips|| and the superintendent threatened to discharge them, she interceded 
the leaves from a green bough she has had hanging from her win- |for them as if they had been her best friends. She feared ‘it would 
dow ; makes a stick of it, and stealthily runs up behind one who sits || make them worse to treat them with such severity ; and, besides,. 
leaning her head on her hand, “chewing the eud of sweet and bitter|| she could not bear that “any one should suffer on her account. She 
fancies.” All are watching Fanny but her victim. She is uncot | eyen cried when she found that her efforts-were likely to be unsuc- 
scious of her approach, until she is aroused from her Yeverie by a/ Beacfal. 

hearty application of Faany’s rod. She starts, laughs, and russ || <.16 one told Dorcas what affected her so much, and the poor 
Fanny follows as seriously as if it were all 2 matter of daty and ne- |girl wept like a little child. Maria says she has not been known to 
cessity. She is often retarded in her progress by some arm bad shed a tear before since she went there—she has seemed too hardened. 


roguish as herself; but she at length overtakes the object of her’) 4. .oon as she became sufficiently calm, she went to Emma and at-- 
** wild chase ;* perhaps not, however, until she is breathless with terapted to ask her forgiveness. She could only say a few words, 


rifning and laughing, and throws herself on the floor. Fanny then however, and Emma could zot speak ; but she took her hand, and 
applies the rod quite heartily, and raas to her work to arrange it for}| ey both cried together. Maria says she and a good many others. 
another frisk. = joined them; but theirs were tears of pleasure. Even Mr. Adams 
She takes a eord and ties a girl fast to her loom, in spite of strong | could not bear it, and left the room. 
resistance, She makes a “rag baby” of her handkerchief and |) «}oreas was taken sick last night ; and Emma, and her friend Alice,. 
bits of cloth; and while a neighbor is busy with one loom, she| called to see her this morning at breakfast time. A girl who boards 
ties it to some part of the other that is constantly in motion; and with Doreas says, that Emma gave her sore medicine, bathed her. 
when the owner turas about, the puppet is swinging or dancing before head, and arranged her bed to make her more comfortable. Dorcas 
her. SS aaree - ; was very much affected by her kindness. ‘If {1 had always “been 
Perhaps she retaliates on Fanny by stopping her looms and carry- treated so kindly, Lshould not have been what I am now,’ said she. 
ing her shuttles to the farther corner of the room; and while she is||« But Lhaye no right to complain, for! have been treated as well as 
in quest of them, by filling her alley with her own and her neighbor’s|| 1 deserved. : =e 
seats. Others are drawn in; and those not actually engaged, look! «4nd from what Maria says, I suppose she has been very mischie-- 
onand laugh. They are interrupted at length, it may be, by the |yous. But she says they are all going to be as kind and pleasant as 
entrance of visitors, or of their first overseer. They do not fear him:||they can to her now; and not mind it if she does get angry. She 
‘They woald not hesitate to teil: himall about it. Bat itis understood ||; no mother or home ; and perhaps she has had trouble enough to 
that he shall not witness such sports. He has no objections to them, spoil the best disposition. As Maria says, there is something dread- 
and he has reasons for none. Their work may be somewhat neg-|| ful in the thought that im megleeting or abusing her, they might be 
lected for the time, yet not much; for there are non-participants all | wronzing‘one whose mother loved her as well as ours do us, and who- 
about—kind-hearted, but serious girls, who ever and anon pay the)) pow looks down from her home in Heaven and pities her poor daugh- 


neglected looms a visit. . ee ante ter. As for Emma Hale, I believe as Maria says, that ‘she is one of 
And all feel better after such, 3. They give their nerves||the best girls in the world!’ Iam sure I never despised myself so 
and their whole sy. aalthy spring. Nor are their good effects||much as I do now, when I recollect how I too helped to swell the 


lost oa the moral nature. The girls all love each other better ; feel||current against her. I never will say anything against one again, 
more like a band of sisters, from the pleasures and helps they receive|| unless I know they are guilty, and feel it my duty to expose them—<o- 
and confer. All love Fanny, A, B, and C, becau:e they broke up the help me God.” The tears which started to her eyes as she spoke, 
monotony that was so oppressive to them. Fanny, A, B, and C, love}! and the faithfulness with which she kept her resolution proved her 
all on the principle—** Love begets love.” || sincerity. : - 

Happy is it for factory girls when such innocent measures are in- | A severe fit of sickness finished for Dorcas the work that Emma’s 
terposed; and when they can turn from them to serious and elevated || undeserved kindne:s began. “Old things passed away, and all things 
thought and conversation. But alas, for them, when in their Mhanst|| became new” to her. She seemed in a new world. Her heart was 
for excitement, they seize upon the bitter waters of scandal and con-|| full of love to God, to his creatures, and everything he had made. 


- tention! Alas, for them, when the rod of a Dorcas, or a Laura, opens|| Every flower and every shrub, every song of bird and rivulet, and 


the fountain. every act of kindness conferred on her, spoke of the goodness of her 
‘To no one is it so important that the intellect be refiaed and invig-|| Heavenly Father. Many times in a dey, tears of gratitude filled her 
orated by education, the aff-ctions purified and directed by the Chris- eyes; and— Oh, my God, I thank thee !” was the constant language 
tian graces, as to the factory girl. Thrown, ina great measure, upon||of her heart and lips. - 
herself, by an occupation that leaves her nearly destitute of cares,|| Seldon are failings of sch an inveterate character so cudd enly 
what can she de ifshe has not treasured up sources of pleasing and|| and permanently eradicated. *Tis true, she met few provocations; 
prefitable thought? Among strangers of every shade of character, || for she sooa gained the loye and respect of all about her. But she 
almost, and on whom she is obliged to exert an influence in some||met the same accidents with her work which had hitherto caused 
way, how can she discharge her responsibilities faithfully, if she is||her s» much vexation. These failed to affect her at all, except when 
not guided by the precepts and spirit ef the religion of Jesus? Espe-||they brought recollections of past folly to grieve her. Toward 
cially if she fiads herzelf in the situation of Emma, what can she do?|| Emma ker attachment was almost idolatrous. She was older by 
Well for her, if, like Emma, she can pass through the fiery ordeal ||some three or four years, and she eppeared to feel for her all the 
unscathed. ||tenderness and solicitude ef a mother; and subsequently, when 
She suff-red intensely; she sometimes longed to pass at once to|| Emma was taken ill, she removed to Mrs. Wells’, and would not 
the rest of heaven, that she might be far away from the trials of this||be induced to {leave her bedside until assured that she was out of 
earth but in all her eufferings she found epothing tendencies in the || danger. : 


es 


~ the mill. Ske could leave her room, and walk some ia the yard, but 


“would scald their cheeks than they ever shed for themselves 3 and 


#sca Have. 
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“Why,” said she to Mrs. Wells, ‘*I feel as if I could not live if {and he says you are not very sick, but unzble to work. So, father 


Emma were to be taken away from me. But I know I am selfish 
in this, for she is more fit for heaven than a world of sin like this.” 
Emma’s sickness ended in a debility which forbade her return to 


day after day passed without brisging any accession to her strength 
or appetite. Mrs. Wells and her boarders did everything in their 
power to make her comfortable and happy. She felt grateful to 
them and to Heaven for this kindness; but oh, how her heart yearned | 
for the quiet of her youthful home, and the care of her you:hful 
‘friends! Mrs. Wells prepared many nice little bits for her, but the 
‘sight and flavor of so much provision destroyed her relish forit. She 
felt as if she could eat if she might sit down to a small table with 2 
few loved friends; but where could she go? } 
So sad is the condition of hundreds of our mill girls. And, alas} 
there are even darker pictures. The poor sickly widow drags out a) 


will start for Lowell te-morrow morning, with the commands of Dr. 
| Pieree, mother, and all Boscawen, up to my: identical self, not to re- 
/turn without you. We purposely allow you no chance to forbid his 
going ; and as he goes expressly to bring you, you surely will not 
|refuse. Ergo, you will be e’en obliged to come, Fie! wouldn’t 
come until you were obliged to! : 

“Tn four days you will be here. My heart flies every time Ithink 
of it, and Ivam sure I shall be happier than I ever was before in my 
life. Mother is more quiet, but neta whit less pleased. She is putting 
our garden, yard, and house-plants in nice order, because ‘Emma is 
so fond of flowers.? Every child in the village has already heard 
that you are coming, and as early as it is in the day, they are bring- 
\ing offerings for ‘the dear, dear Emma.’ They have brought fow- 
ers until our vases are filled. Oae has brought some strawberries, 
*to make sauce of for Enuma,’ and Sarah Pierce says she is going to 


“wretched existenee there. Grief for her husband's loss, anxiety fo, || get some for you every day while they lest. Frank has just brought 
her‘orphan ones, and her toils for their subsistence, are fast Sapping | yeur old canaries, and huag their cage close by the easy chair in the 
the fountains of herlife away. She lies down to sorrow, ang she |)Sitting-room. He, of course, supposes that just the best seat will be 
rises to serrow. Every night her pillow is drenched by her tears,|/givento you. J have nearly cried several times at these artless tes- 


-von'the part of home friends, Ode 


and every day witnesses her stru-gles to bear herself up a little 
longer before she lies down to die. Perhaps the only earthly solace 
that can reach one in such 2 situation—the sympathy of kind hearts— 
is denied her. Perhaps she has never told her trials to the happy 
young creatures abouther ; and hence they regard her as a morose 
woman—it may be, “*A cross old maid.” But if the half were told 
them, their hearts would instinctively bleed for her. Bitterer tears 


they would endeavor to soothe, if they might not heal, her sorrows. | 


And there are young girls, too, who, when well, spend every far. | 
thing for dress, without one thought of the “wet day” that might 
come to them, Most wretched is their condition, if protracted ill.) 
“ness is laid upon them. 

And there are those, who, in sickness, have no such kind friends to 
minister to them, as Emma had, and who suffer from neglect. Per- 
haps they incurred this neglect by an injudicious course in heath ; | 
but their sufferings are none the less acute for this. % 
~“Maeh-of-this kind of-affliction might be averted by a little sacrifice | 
ease or premature death, which might be prevente by a! i 
expenditure of time or money. If she has no parents, brothers, or 
sisters, let. an uncle, aunt, or cousin, take her to their j care. If 
‘she has noe of these, let some old neighbor do this. He may te 


| 


poor, but he can give her a cordial welcome to his little home, 


timonies of their love for you, and I know they will affect you. 
| “Nor are these all. Old Mrs. Haines came in this morning, while 


| we were breakfasting, to ascertain whether it is a real fact that you. 
fei coming. Now, she says, she shall have an opportunity to do 


something for one who has done everything for her. So she is pre- 
paring a panacea for you; I forget what she calls it, but it is made 
up of mints and worts ‘which no man could number.’ This, she is 
positive, will cure you. 

“ ©Poor girl!’ said our good minister, last evening, when we told 
him of your sickness, ‘I hope she remembers, in all these afflictions, 
that, whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.’ 

“We have planned several excursions, picnics, and so on, which 
are to come off as soon as you are able to attend to them. Aa for 
my own self, I can Aetna all, ie but ‘whirl round like a 
cat in the smoke,’ as old Aunt Baily says, I am so strangely excited. 
I am writing at father’s table. He sits at my side, reading the last 
if Cultivator,’ and I have startled him several times, since I began, by 
ie loud and long ‘ha! ha!’ He Jeoks up, smiles, says, ‘ What 2 
|mad-cap you are, Kate!” or something of that sort, and then goes to 


ioe again. Well, who woulda’tJaugh? Laughing don’t satisfy 


me. J want to jump up and clap my hands. I wonder what father 
would think—I will. There—I feel better, and as for father, he has 
‘laughed himself out of the room. . 

«*T must stop this rhodomontade, or I shall miss the mail. Ed. is 


With quiet, plain fare, and kind attentions, she may sobn be | 3t Cambridge yet; I wish he washere. Your own Karte.” 

to health aud happiness; and then, if the consciousness of havi ike It'would be useless to ettempt a description of Emma’s emotions 

done a good act is not a sufficient reward, she will cheerfully add q | 0" Yeadingthialetter; they were so conflicting. Love for her friends 
at Boscawen, and pleasure at the pro i 


pecuniary recompense, 


E CHAPTER {XII. 
Emma became nervous and dejected. {This she knew"would ree 
tard her recovery, but she struggled in vain against it. Everything 
was dark to her. Ifshe turned to the past, she could only !see what| 
she had lost; if to the present, what she was suffering ; if to the ft. 


~ ture, long and distressing illnéss—perhaps death. 


“I know I do wrong to repine, but I cannot help it,*Zsaid “she ‘o| 
Alice, as they lay locked in each other’s arms.’ me 

“Oh, that it were not so far to my mountain fhome. I wou'd! 
take you there; and how. happy we might be among the birds and | 
flowers! With a daily wagon or horseback drive, with?pleasant | 
rambles through fields, pastures, and woods, with the strawberries 


which my little Agnes would pick for you, and the glass of new milk I 


which mother would give you morning and night, I'do"think you 
would soon be well,” said Atabel Vincent; on the following*morn-. 
ing, as she and Alice supported Emma in her little walk. 

Emma thought of the Marshalls, and longed to nestle down with 
them. But she dreaded seeing her home. She recived a°leiter| 
from Catharine soon efter she was taken ill. This was still unan- 
swered. She dreaded informing her of her sickness; for she knew 
there would follow solicitations, which she would find it hard to re 
sist, and with which she would not wish to comply. But the letter! 


her. 

“A letter for you, Emma! Now you will be glac, won’t you?” 
said Charles Wells, as he entered the sitting-room. It was fron 
Catharine. She wrote as follows: . 

“My dearest Emma--Now, my sweet friend, youareours. Father 
Saw @ gentleman last evening, who has just returned from Lowell, | 


|| newed in seeing her home so changed 


|| come nor conceal. 


prospec! of seeing them so scon— 


38x 


dread of meeting her uncle's 


nat the eta Joar- 
| attachment to her Lowell friends, and regrets at the ai leay- 
ing them—all struggled for the mastery. She sat an hour, just hike 
le statue. She then went to her room, and threw herself on her bed, 
in a state of complete exhaustion, physical and mental. Her efforts 
to regain composure were at length partially successful; and she 
| went below to apprise Mrs. Wells of her intentions. Her calmness 
|soon fled before this lady’s agitation, and when the bell called the 
girls to dinner, she went to her room, and left Mrs. Wells to inform 
them ef her plans. Every vestige of Mrs. Wells’ accustomed cheer- 
| fulness had vanished, and the change was immediately observed by 
‘her boarders. —~ 

“© What has happened, Mrs. Wells ?”” asked Alice; ‘*is Emma”— 

**She is no worse ; but she has just received a letter from Bosca- 
wen. Marshall is coming down to-morrow, to carry her home with 
him, and I believe that we shall never see her more.” 
+ She spoke with difficulty, and left the room as soon as she con- 
leluded. A simultaneous burst of emotion followed this announce- 
ment, Nota dry eye could have been found in the-room, and some 
| sobbed as if their hearts were breaking. aaah 
To Dorcas and Alice this intelligence was particularly afflicting. 


2 || Emma filled the very penetralia in the heart of each ; and a fecling 
_ Tmust be answered; and she sat dowa with writing materials before | 


of utter loneliness came over them, which they could neither over- 
| They went immediately to Emma’s room.? She 
had been endeavoring to gain that composure which she’ knew she 


|| would need for the strugele before her; but she burst into tears as 


‘soon as she saw them, and they wept in each other’s arms. Others 
|followed—some entered; others just went te the door, and then 
iturned to their own rooms to weep alone. And there were yet 


dl 


they pitied her. 
“But most of all they sorrowed lest they should see her face no|| 
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others, whose emotion was chiefly sympathetic. They shed a few) 
tears, then ate hearty dinners, and returned to the mills, thinking 
alternately of Emmaa, and of the twenty-four pieces ef cloth they 
would get that week. But the majority of them were sincerely sor- 
rowful. She had been kind to them when they were strangers, or 
sick, or troubled! She wasa poor orphan, sick and afflicted, and| 


more. There was something solemn to all, in the thonght that they | 
might never look upon her face again, until the trials of life and of} 
death had passed, and they met in eternity. i 

To those who loyed her ‘as a sister,” this was a harrowing | 
reflection. Emma herself felt a sort of presentiment that she should} 
never return, founded upon the state of her health. Her syraptoms | 
were certainly somewhat alarming, and they were daily becoming, 
more so. She had failed much in strength in the last few days; and’ 
when she took leave of her minister, hér pupils in the Sabbath school, | 
her overseers, and friends, it was with the conviction that it was a} 
final one. 

The factory girl only knows what a factory girl suffers in such 
circumstanees. The school girl weeps when she leaves the com- 
panions with whom she has been pleasantly associated one or éwo! 
terms; but her emotion has not the intenseaess and permanency of 
the factory girls. And the reason is sufficiently obvious, She leaves 
home only for a few weeks. She is happy in the pursuit of her stu- 
dies; or if she is not, she does not seek happiness so much in her 
achoolmates, as in the thought of going home so soon. She has) 
few toils, few difficulties, and therefere asks little sympathy, and) 
wants little. I speak comparatively. And, so, few or none love! 
heron the principle so finely developed by Miss Sedgwick, in her 
«Home ”— | 

“We love every creature to whom we are kind.” 

But the mill is the mill-girl’s home. She stays a year—perhaps 
two years, and perhaps ten. And when she leaves finally, she may | 
be going to a pleasant home, to as kind parents, brothers, and sis- 
ters as ever blessed mortal ; but she feels in her heart that she would 
rather stay just where she is, with just.those friends forever. Her 


minister, her friends in the church, mills, and boarding-house, all | 


say, “ We cannot do without you;” and she feels that she cannot) 
do without them. True, this is not a universal feeling, but it is ex-| 
tended te all who act well their parts as operatives, boarders, and 
members of society. 

** Now you have lost Emma, we will all be your sisters,” said an 


- affectionate young girl, on the night after Emma left, as she came 


“ to Doreas and Alice, and flung an arm round each, and kissed | 
em. 

** Do not say anything kind to me,” said Alice, speaking with an 
effort to conceal emotions which all present found infectious. ‘There, 
wasa silence of some sie which was broken, at last, by a deep, 
sigh from Dercas. 

“T don’ ‘t chimley myself, t thet as has many years, or even months, 
for this world. Ihave seer those who seemed ripe for Heaven, | 
while yet very young; and they are gathered there, as naturally as 
the grain in harvest to store-housss. I believe Emma is one of this | 
number.” , 

Her manner and tones were as solemn as the grave ; and, height- | 
ened as their effect was by the gloom ef a late twilight hour, they 
sent a thrill of apprehension to every heart, : 


CHAPTER XI. 


| 


** Yea, I thank you, sir.” 

‘* Will you allow this lady to rest herself by a walk in your garden, 
sir t? asked Mr. Mershall. 

Certainly, certainly—come in ;” and he walked round to open 
the gate, as they drove up and alighted. 

“* These flowers, even this,very root of flowers, were once teaded 
by one as youngand fair as yourself, lady. But she lies there, now.” 
He pointed,as he spoke, to a neat little enctosure contiguous to the 
garden, in which were several graves, shaded by locusts and willews. 

Emma’s heart was instantly touched by his manner. He saw this 
and continued. Ours was the happiest family in M-., in. my first ° 
wife’sday. My Claraas happy was as the birds she loved so well. 
She sang from morning till night, and her voice waslike the sweetest 
music to us. But, perhaps ! shall tire you, madam.” —— 

He drew his hand across bis eyes, and darted off a tear that trem- 
bled on a lid. 

“Oh, no,n0! Please to tell me more !” said Emma. 

“‘ My first wife died just four yearsago. In two years, I married 
again. Imust not speak of that wife—she lies there now, beside 
Clara. In three months, Clara left home for a Lowell factory ; and 
in six months more, she came home a sad, pale, sickly creature, just 
ready to drop into the grave. She livedthree months. I believe the 
\factory killed her; and when I think of this, and the cause of 
her going there, in the bitterness of my heart, I exclaim=" Would to 
God, I had died for thee, my daughter !"” 
| The old man’s whole frame shook, and his tears fell upon the 
|flowers he was gathering for Emma. Mr. Marshall turned away to 
leonceal his emotions ; but Emma wept without restraint. 

«© Was yeur daughter’s name Clara Roberts ?” asked Emma at 
‘length. 

« Yes—did you know her then? What did you know of. her ? bind 


‘\inquired the old man, grasping her hand. 


** Only that she was patient as a Jamb in her sickness—that she 
loved you, sir; and was beloved and lamented by all who knew 
her.” 
| She had not known her uatil her sickness. Thea she watched on 
‘her ; and learned from her moaaings in hersleep, that she left home 
on account of an unkind, designing mother-in-law. 

They spent an hour with the good old gentleman ; visited his fruit- 
‘trees, the little cemetery, and a bridal rose-bush in full bloom, which 
Clara brought from Lowell. 

Tt was late onthe second day, when they reached Mr. Marshall’s. 
This was as he designed. He did not wish Emma to see visiters or 
jher old home, until she had been strengthened by a night’s repose. 
/Mrs. Marshall met her with 2 mother’s tenderness. Catherine was 
wild with delight. She eried and laughed, by turns, 2s she saw how 
pale Emma was, and then thought how her mother, and Dr. Pierce, 
would “ make her well.” Ervin told her of his English rabbits, his 
jineaged aquirrel, and his little doves, that she must see as soon as it 
|was morning ; and little Laviaia sat onan ottoman close by her side, 
jheld her hand, and kept her eyes constantly on her face, until she 
peetsnest to her room. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Dr. Pierce called before breakfast, on the following morning. He 
was shocked at the alteration in her appearance. By a powerfuland 
and most benevolent effort, he always talked the fastest, and appeared 
most at-ease, when most apprehensive ; for he knew the effect the 


least appearance of alarm inthe physician has upon the weak nerves 


of the invalid. 


As Emma proceeded upon her journey, she found the mdnes “Don't you lace, Emma ?” said he. 


caused by the recent parting, gradually yielding to Mr. Marshall’s | 


“efforts to diverther. They alighted at a parterre, and gathered | 


strawberries; at the plains of L., and B., and gathered wild flowers, 
for Emma’s and Catherine’s herbariums. In the pretty villages of | 
Nashua, Manchester and Concord, they spent several hours ; visited 
the beautiful cemeteries of the two former places, and the legisla-! 
ture, then in session, in the latter In the town of M, they came up’ 
toa very beautiful garden, near a capacious farm-heuse, in which an 
elderly gentleman was at work, trainiag flowers. Mr. Marshall 
checked his horse. 

** What a beaevolent countenance ” said Emma, as the gentleman, 
looked up and bowed to them. 

£A fice garden, you have, sir,” said Mr. Marshall. | 

** Yes, sir, itisa nice gardea ; but not so fpretty as it was once. | 
Would you like a flower, my young friend 2 he added, turning. to. 
Emma. 


eS a 


Emma smiled, and shook her head in reply. He pretended not to 
be convinced, however, until he had encircled her waist with the 
biggest, ugliest rope he could find, to ascertain how far it would 
expand by forcedexpiration. Then he said, as he tried her pnlse— 
“Well, yon don’t lace ; and there is another thing you don’t do. 
You don’t get exercise enough. Sluggish pulse, hands as cold as 
lead—this will neverdo. You may walk all of the time about your 
work in the mill ; but there isno exercise about it, for body ormind 
either. Factory girls are mistakenin this. They are careful tokeep 


|| their windows open, they work, and then they tell ahout their 


air and exercise. Why, five minutes walk after breakfast, in open 
air, would be worth more than all the exercise they cama get in the 
mills in a week. They want something that will cet theblood to 
‘galloping through their yeias; and if I had the power, T would set 
every factory girl to walk, morning and neor, rain or shine, warm 


‘lor cold, every moment she could spare from her meals. Instead of 


_ Enora Hate. 
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~~ this, they eat, some of them, as if upon a wager ; swallow their food| 


before it ishalf masticated; and then harry to the mills to clean their 

machinery or put their work in order. At least, this is what the 

overseers of Lowell tell me. They cannot board far from the mill; 

jt would hinder themso much. Nonsense! *Tis a pity they are not 

obliged, all of them, to walk cne half of a mile, ora mile, since a 

proper regard for their health will not indace them to take time for 

its preservation. 

* Aad I don’t like this practice of stewing so many into one little 
badly yentilated apartment—sometimes six, and sometimes more, for 
aught | know—in a room that contains none too much air for healthy 
respiration of one! “Tis horrid to think of it. Their beds are so near 
the windows—ten to one—that they cannot have them open without 
the greatest danger of taking colds; and there they lie, for hours, 
breathing the same air that has been already breathed a hundred 
times ; and that is scarcely fitter for respiration than pure carbonic 

_ acid.gas. Idon’t know who is to blame for this—whether ’tis the 
girls, the keepers of the boarding-houses, superintendents, agents or 
proprietors; and I don’t care. ‘There is blame somewhere, and ha- 
manity calls loudly for its remeyal. 

‘The girlslook healthier at Newburyport than at any other manu- 
facturing place I have ever visited; and think it is owing to the 
superiority of their boarding system. They haye but one boarding- 
heuse—that is one large house purposely for factory girls, if I reco- 
leet right. Sothe girls board at home, or with brother or sister, or 
distant relative or friend, in small families—many of them walking 
one half ofa mile, This is as it should be, if indeed the system is 

~»practicable in places so large as Lowell. 

**But I suppose I have lectured long enough. Emma, I am going 
up this morning to see to my farm, four miles from here—you know 
where it is, and what a pleasant drive it is. I have a new nonde- 
~-geript sort of carriage, somewhere between a wagon anda cart. 
You have seen it, and langhed at ita hundred times, Kate. Well. 
Emma, I will take this, with my wife on the seat with me. Then 1] 
shall put in a board for a seat, fixed in just such a way that it will 
require all the skill of its occupaats to retain their seats. This will 


**T shan’t stop,” said his mother, who was pouring her second pot 
of cream into a mammoth churn. ‘Itis Friday, and I have got to 
churn, iron, and bake to day, and lots of mending to do. *Iwill 
take me all day to-morrow to do my business. I wish the factories 
were all burnt down, then Susa would be obliged to stay at home 
and help me. John, let them peas alone; you are scattering them 
all over. the floor.” 

** You told me to shell them, I cuess,” 

‘I don’t care if I did. I tell you now to let them alone. Here, 
Mary, take the broom and sweep. i chest. be ashamed enough if 
anybody was to call.” 

**T don’t blame Susa for going to the Saatbey youscold so. I'd go 
if I was a girl,” said John. = 

Mrs. Hanson caught her rod, but John evaded its application by 
leaping from the house. 

A pale, sickly-looking girl came ap from the cellar with a large 
pan fall of milk. She set it down with others, and then herself in & 
chair almost breathless with faticue. 

“Mother, I wouldn’t keep so many cows, and be obliged to work 
so hard,” said she. ‘Poor father killed himself working so hard on 
the land, and we shall kill ourselves working in the house. Tcan't 
bear this pain in my sides much longer. 

“Why, child, what can we do? We only make alivingnow. I 
must make butter and cheese to sell, to buy my necessaries with. 
You must haye a new cloak next fall, and I am sure I must have a 
winter dress. Then there must be a web of sheeting and a new set, 
if Ican possibly get it, with the cloth we sell; and”—— 

«Bat, mother, let Mary and [ go to the factory with Susan. She 
says she can get good places for us there, where we shall not be 
obliged to work so hard, and where we can make more. Then you 
can make less butter, cheese and eloth. You will have a small family 
and can sell produce. And, mother, I must have time and money to 
go to school. I cannot grow up so ignorant.” 

She rose in her earnestness, and stood close by her mother’s side,. 
with her tearful eyes fixed on her face. 

‘Hannah, how much you de look like your father! Well, I don’t 


be for you and Captain Baker's wife; she is just about as spleeny as||know about it—I’ll think of it, and perhaps--I guess—your father 


youaren, 


, harine you ey administer 
~a cold dhawer bath « every morning at four. You kfast bell rings 
at sever, Mrs. Marshall. Well, Emma, you will aye time to put 
yourself aad your room in order before that time. After breakfast 
you may take a horseback, cart, or wagon drive ; go to work in the 


did kill himself with hard work, I think, and you look terrible pale 
‘this morning, Hannah. I guess we will plan it some way so that we 
‘can all have an easier time of it. Here, Sam, you may come and 
put your shoes on, if you want to call at Squire Marshall’s. You 
= Mrs. Marshall if she will lend me her largest cheese hoop. Mine 
gave out yesterday. Mary, set down your broom a minute, and rur 


garden, or make a round of calls, as you please. Next week you) to the cow-house and get some rennet for this cheese, and you may 
may rake hay awhile every forenoon. I like a good oid ale, CJ our] get some tansy too.” 


father — ‘Ate dinnkessit aswiile aaa seek sve Emma this morning, much as we have to do,” ” 
cc ae said the kind and busy Mrs. Curtis. “Sarah Pierce says ske looks 
After supper, walk 2 mile ! Ce en 
more like her'm rth: ever, now she is out of health. Little 
‘TI must not task you too far; after dinner you may even sleep 2) did her mother think whit"he none: chile had got to endure ! I shalt 


while. Kate and Sarah have walks enough planned to occupy you) always love her for her mother’s sake 


after tea these two months. ’Tis seven; and my wife waits, I wil 
call for you at ten, Emma.” 
Catharine asked permission te accompany them ; and obtained on 
eondition that che would sit on the bottom, or side of the carriage. 


‘*Mamma, I want to put on a clean frock this moraing ;” said 
Attelia Lang ; ‘for just see how Carlo dirtied this one with his feer, 
and you know you promised me that I should carry this bunch of 
flowers to Emma, this morning, when! went to school. See if they 
ain’tpretty, mamma. . I got this sprig of chamomile, because its sen- 


timent is so good forEmma. °*Tis ‘bloom in sorrow, energy to act). 
| equipage, to secure for him respect and patronage. Of this he was 


in adversity,’ you know. This mignonette is ‘moral and intellec- 


tual beauty :? and see! Lhave got a poppy. Oae don’t like a poppy) 


very well, unless they knowits language. Emma does, forshe taught | 
itteme. Itis‘Consolation. Let the darkness of the past be forgot- 
—teninthe lightof hope.’ The roses, pinks, petanias, and columbines, 
are all beautiful in sentiment and everything. ‘How glad Emma 
will be—she is so fond of flowers.” 

“* Ma, please let me go early this morning,” said Frank Pierce. 


“‘T want to carry this piece of schorle to Emma. I remember we)! 


Jooked, but couldn’t find any befere she went away.” 

“And, ma, let me tarry my doll toher. I'll diy it to her if} 
may,” said little Margaret. 

“Tsay, mother, I want my shoes cat peags on this morning, 
before I goto school. All the boys and _girls are going te see} 
“Emma Hale, and I want to show ker this half-dollar that uncle) 


Joe give me,” shouted a sturdy little fellow, whom his mother end || pov ‘ hi 
|/to amuse Emma and his passion for oddity; his purpose was to apy- 


everybody else called Sam. 


if for else.” 

So Emme’s room was throaged from the time the ‘py ie En 
masse, till the doctor drove up to the door to carry her out. 

To render his eqnipage as unique as possible, the doctor put his 
farm harness upon his horses, aud filled the back part of his oart 
| with scythes, rakes, and other implements of haying and reaping. 
|Had any one accused the worthy gentlemen of vanity in this, he 
would haye repelled the charge most certainly. But was he net 
vain? He was a man of sound learning and judgment, of wealth and 
benevolence of heart. By these his reputation was ¢stablished. He 
had no need of fine clothes, polite bows, smart speeches, or splendid 


proudly eoascious; so he went with a hole in his coat sleeve, and in 
the summer, in tow pants. He wore a slouched palm-leaf hat, ora 
| tarpaulin, sheep-skin slippers, or cowhide boots, just as the weather 
required, or the impulse seized him. He took his family to ride in @ 
buggy or cart. It was immaterial to him, he said, but it was very 
‘evident that he liked his cart-rides best. He was just one of that 
sort of men which draws from a Marryatt something like this : 
| «In the village of , one of the pleasantest and most enlight- 
jened in New England, the gentlemen take their daughters, and their 
|daughters’ visiters to the field to mow, or rake hay, as the case may 
|be; tothe barn to husk corn, or look at the pigs, and carry them to 
{ride j in horse-carts. This is practiced not only among the lower 
jelasses and mediocrists, hut among the elite-of the village—the pro- 
fessionals.” 

The doctor’s motives in the present instance, were a kind cesire 
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pear as ludicrous as possible. He was partially defeated in the}! Aconviction of the whole truth rushed upon Henry at once... His 


fatter. - 

While he was examining Mr. Marshalls grapes, and “Emma ex- 
changing civilities with some” young friends'who had just come up 
to the door, Catharine beckoned to two or three others as wild as 
herself, and they rantothe yard. They returned ina few minutes 
with branches ef elm, spruce, larch, asparagus, and rose, and with 
these hung the whole exterior of the cart, the farming implements, 
‘aid much of the harness. , 

__ “There are your uncle, aunt, and cousin coming, Emma,” said 


~ “the doctor, extending his hand to assist her in mounting. 


How wildly did Emma’s heart beat! There was the brother of 
her saiated father, end-she had been told that he strongly resembled 
her father in form and feature. She longed to fly to his arms; but 
her heart sickened at recollections of his injustice to her, and with 
a deep sigh she answered the “good morning” of her light-hearted 
friends. 

Eveline was leaning on the arm of a tall, noble looking young 
man, a stranger. The doctor bowed coldly to the party, when they 
met, but his salutation was unnoticed, except by the stranger, for 
their eyes were riveted on Emma’s face. 

“That is their son, I suppose; | heard that they expected him last 
eveniog,” said the doctor. : 

“Emma, how much he looks like you! Did you look at him? 


’ Was that what made him blash so finely ? or, think you, it was that 


he might look just as pretty as he could any way? Why, how pale 
youare! Are you faiat, dear Emma?” 
“Not much; but I hope I shall not meet them again while I am 
at Bozcawen.” . 
“You must, unavoidably, meet them often,” said the doctor. 
** You mustmerve yourself for this, at first. Let there be no shrink- 
ing, Emma, and you will soon learn to meet them with indifference.” 


een 


‘ CHAPTER Xy. 

**So that is the beauty of Boscawen !” said Eveline, with a sneer. 

“‘ Which one? the lady in black: can this be—can this be Esq. 
Marshall's visiter?” inquired Mr. Hale. 

“Yes, suppose so. Did you think her pretty, Henry 2?” 

“Yes, very beautiful; but how pale! Who was that healthy, 
happy looking creature at her feet? She is beautiful.” 
Pei # Esq. Saar daughter—one of the greatest hoydens in 

nristendom. For my part, I haye no patienee ith those fiery 
red complexions; they make thei owners eres ae like ‘bux- 
om, bonnie, sousie” Irish lasses.” 

“‘Then I think her companios’s may suit you. She looks euffi- 
eiently delicate, certainly.” .~ 

‘And I suppose she set you to thinking about liliesybridal roses, 
and all such romantic things. But she looks effeminate to me; 
don’t she to you, mother.22200 = oe =~ 

* Yes, ‘so; [have no patience.” 

** And there was such an unpardonable display of affectation of 
‘delicacy in the way she mounted the cart—for it was a literal cart, 
brother—and she reclined on her seat so languishiagly! °*Twas just 
as if she had been queen of the United States on a golden throne, 
‘Oh dear, father! Ido wish you Would sell or give this farm away, 
and move somewhere—to the west, or aaywhere, I don’t care 
where.” % 

“You forget Edward Marshall, my dear Eva,” said Her mother, 
— know he finishes his studies in just three months; then you 

new——” 


“Yes; and I suppose Emma knew, too, and so managed to grow 
ill. at this time.” 


cousin had been driven from her home to toil in a factory ; and. her 
health; it might be, her life, would fall a sacrifice. The thought of 
this, and of the deception of hrs family, nearly overpowered him. 

As soon as Henry amassed a sufficient sum, he wrote.to his family 
to ascertain the situation of his cousin, that he might trausmit-funds 
toher. He wrote repeatedly, and the answer invariably came,that 
they knew nothing about her. Week after week, and month after 
month passed away without any intelligence: and ie still teiled on, 
and Emma was still the polar star of all his exertions. He at length 
determined on going to Boscawen, as soon as he gained a sufficient 
sum to defray the expenses of his journey, and provide for his cousin. 
To this end, he redoubled his exertions.. He made several inyest- 
ments with his employers, which proved exceedingly lucky, and 
when he left New Orleans for Boscawen, he took with him a pretty 
little fortune. 

The simultaneous arrival of Heary and Emma, gave the Hales ao 
little uneasiness. After 2 mutual consultation resolved to pre- 
vent an interview between them, and all knowledge, on Heary’s part, 
of her being at Boscawen, by leaving town immediately, under pre- 
tence of visiting friends in different parts of Vermont. The next 
day was fixed upon for their departure. Henry suzpected some sin- 
ister desiga in this, and determining to ascertain Emma’s resideace, 
he took his hat for the purpose of walking out, that he might find 
some one who could satisfy him. His family seemed to suspect his 
designs; and, although they had just instructed the maid not to 
admit visiters, if any came, on eccount of their hurry of prepara- 
tion, they proposed accompanying him. As we have already seen, 
Eveline defeated their purpose. They had discussed Emma very 
freely in his presence, but it was as ‘that lady,” or ‘Esq. Mar- 
shall’s visiter.” oe 

Henry remonstrated against leaving home so soon, to no purpose. 
Every arrangement had been maze to this end. 
| “And so you must defer paying your civilities to the factory girl 
antil after our return,” said Eveline, with a bitter laugh. 

Henry turned away in uadisguised contempt, and left the room. 

“You had better follow him, Mr. Hale,” said his wife. ‘He 
seems bewitched about this girl, and will manage to see her after 
her return from her ride, if possible, I am convinced.” ~- 

“Yes, father, take him to posting books that are already posted, 
to looking over old accounts, or any such a thing.” 

‘Take him all over the farm, explain all improvements, made and 
planned, and ask his advice about them, if you de not want it,” 
said Mrs. Hale. E 

‘He won't be compelled to give up his whims,” replied Mr. Hale. 
“* So we can only turn him from them; by holding up some other 
rattle. I will take him to my study now, After dinner, you must 
amuse him two or three hours with your plants, paintings, drawing 
and music, Eveline. Then I will manage him, till ’tis too late to 
makea call. Welwill be ready for an early start to-morow.” 


It was night, and Henry had been held in “ durance vile” all day. 

«* Now, Henry, Eveline will amuse you in the sitting room, while I 
go out togive my men some instructions.” : 

‘*No, sir,” said Henry, turning from a window where he had 
been standing some minutes in silence ; ‘‘ 1 want a solitary walk.” 

* Eveline will be glad to accompany you.” 

** No, sir, it is mot necessary. I prefer being alone,” answered 
Henry, as he left the rosm. 

He walked toward Esq. Marshall’s, as Mr. Hale saw. He gave 
Eveline a hint; she caught her bonnet and followed him. 

“Wa, Henry !*? she exclaimed, as she came up with him and took 
his arm. She laughed at his evident vexation. ‘And so, my 


Heary started at the name of Emma: “Emma! what Emma?||Quixote, you were for stealing a march on us, aad when] had 
jbeen waiting impatiently, en hour for father to release you, that I 


This pale girl was not our cousin, was she?" 

“ Well, I suppose it was the very identical Emma Hale, ‘and no 
mistake,’ a3 folks here say. But what if it was? What excites 
yeu so, Henry ?* 

“ Why then did you write me—why did you tell me last evening 
‘that you knew nothing about my cousin? that she went off some- 
where, you knew nothing about where ? Oh, father, mother, Eve- 
tine, how could you deceive me so?” 

; “Lat do you think We are going to spend our time and thoughts 
in writing and talking about a Lowell factory girl?” exclaimed 
Eveline. 

Her parents were glad that her ready reply precluded the necessity 
of answering on their part. They both averted their faces to 2void 
the reproying, sorrowful looks of their son. 


might haye a compagnon in a ramble. Don’t your conscience con- 
demn you?” 

Her sickly attempt at playfulness was lost upon her brother. He 
saw through it all, and would have shaken her from him ia utter 
disgust, but that she was his sister. He felt a pity for her, and a 
sorrow for her frailties, which ensured for her that forbearance to 
which her worth gave her no claims. He sighed heavily, and 
walked on in silen@e, until they reached Esq. Marshall's. 

“Some one is sick here,” said Eveline. “Dr. Pierce is at the 
window, and Dr. Chamberlain’s carriage is at the door.” 

Henry thought tof Emma, of her pale, deathly countenance, and 
a faintness seized him, which nearly ovegcame him. 

** There is Mrs. Smith coming out. Pil ask her about it,” cen- 
tinued Eyeline. * Mrs, Smith, who is sick at Esq. Marshall’s?” 


~~ 
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Some object to this course, on the ground that it calls gatenoreste)| WoO haye retired, and vented her overcharged heart ina flood of ~ 

anda spirit of independence, unfavorable to the softness and delieacy +|tears; but she knew not-waere to find her room. There was some-— 

of the female character. I must concede that it does in too many |thing so rough and uncourteeus ia Mrs. Wells’ manner that she 

instances. = dreaded hearing her speak again, and accordingly made her way 
Not long since, I attended a public celebration at ——, in the | back to the table. 

arrangements for which @ committee kad been chosen among the | A universal titter went round the dining-room at Mrs. Wells’ un- 


females, jointly with the males. One of the committee made herself | 
most unnecessarily conspicuous throughout the day. - She crowded! 
from one seat, and from one table to another. She had loud words for! 
every one who came near her, and a loud laugh for every occurrence. | 
Still she was an intelligent, amiable lady, the wife of a professional 
gentleman in high standing ; and, since her removal to ——, she had, 
moved inthe best societythere. She attracted the attention of a lady 
at my side. 

“© See Mrs. L.”*said she, touching my arm with her parasol ; “how 
bold and unfeminine her manner is! “Trust me, if we might trace | 
her back to her girlhood, we should find that she has been a factory | 
girl.” 


ished ne contempt for the occupations of factory life, any farther than | 
they were deleterious in tarnishing that modest reserve which she 

justly considered the jewel of our sex. She was correct ia her con- 

jectures respecting Mrs L.; but how far in imputing her p2culiarity | 
to her situation as a factory girl, I am umable to decide. One thing 
is certain—it did not grow out of it asan unavoidable result. To! 
this, any one acquainted with factory life will bear me witness. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Emma returned a grateful answer to her cousin’s generous offer. 


| 


~ She said nothing to him about her plans; but in one week after, on | 


the day of the arrival of her uncle’s family at Boscawen, she entered 
a mill at Lowell. 


\|much happier it would have rendered her situation! 


gracious reply to Emma. It had only partially subsided on her return. 
They all looked up when she re-entered ; and with all her unsuspect- 
ing confidence in the world, she~could not interpret the ironical 
smiles that sat on every face. 


How little did Mrs. Wells calculate on the results of those “unfeel- 


| ing words of hers! Their spirit was contagious; and if they had 


|been dictated by courtesy it would have been equally so. But she 
jhad been harassed to death almost by a combination of unlucky eir- 
cumstances. Her butcher disappointed her, and her milk-man left 
jsour milk. Therefore the girls, instead of sitting down to steak and” 
puddings, as they anticipated, found only pork, bread, &c., and, as 


||Mrs. Wells expected, there was a general buzz of dissatisfaction. 
My friend knew that I too had been a factory gicl; and she cher- || 


This, of course, added to her chagrin ; and hence her uakindness to _ 
\Emma. — = ae 

This does not excuse her, however, in her situation as a widow, 
jwith suck a family, she met many harassing cares and perplexities, 
/tis true; and it needed mach fortitude and patience to meet them 
properly These she might have commanded, at length, by a rigid 
course of discipline for her irritable habits of feeling. And how 
She would 
have offered pleasant and polite apologies for any failure on her part, 


‘and these would have been pleasantly and politely received. Per- 


haps not, however, by just such boarders as were hers at the time 
Emma entered the family. Bat she would not have had such board- 
ers ifshe had managed correctly. : 


I think there is hardly an instance in which the hostess does no 


Never before had she felt ss wretched as on that night after com- give tone to the general feeling of her household. If she is cheerful 
mencing work. ‘* And such is my life to be!” exclaimed she, as and benevolent, attentive to the sick and the stranger, she will soon 
she threw herself on a seat end looked about her. “ One bitterstruggle find herself surrounded by the cheerful and the beneyoleat ; by those 
with poverty and heart-sick loneliness—the sooner it were over the _ who love her next to their owa mothers, and who will make almost 
better.” __|\any sacrifice for her comfort. If vacancies occur in suck families, 

It seemed as if her heart was bursting. She sobbed until her head | (ney are immediately filled by the intelligent and amiable, who, like 
ached so violently that she could not situp ; and then she threw her- | mma, were unfortunate in their first selection, who were longing 
self upon her hard bed. How vividly, as she lay there, did the happy | for 2 more congenial element. Therefore the stranger, unless she 
days of her childhood pass in review before her! Father—mother— | hassome influential friend among the operatives, is almost invariably 
pleasant companions—all the loved haunts of a happy home—had|| under the necessity of accepting a home in some of the inferior 
these ever been hers? Yeas and, oh, What a fearful contrast! houses. These houses are every way respectable ; and one must see 

_She was most unfortunate in having ne acquaintances at Lowell. | the diflerence between them and the best regulated houses, to under- 


A neighbor accompanied her, and assisted her in getting situations 
in the mill and boarding house. Had she divulged a part of her sad 
history to the superintendent, his sympathies would have been enlisted 
in her favor ; but, as it was, he only thought of .her as a genteel, | 
modest looking girl, Se ee ne as one on 
whom he would confer. fave giving employment. To her over-| 
seers, her hostess, her new companions in the house and mill, she| 
was not the orphan and accomplished daughter of Albert Hale ; but 
an unassuming, uninitiated, and consequently, rather an awkward | 
stranger. 

The girl who was chosen to teach her te weave, had forgotten her 
own feelings when a learner, or she did not think it important to do 
by- others as she would have others do by.her, She received Emma 
with a very bad grace, spoke to her only once ter several. hours, and 
then it was so roughly that it brought tears to Emma’s eyes. How 


i 
} 


” Jongingly she looked about her for some known face ! How her heart 


yearned for the soothing influences of kiad locks and words! 
the long, long forenoon passed away, and she met them not. 

‘She had some difficulty in finding her boarding place, and was late 
there. She entered a dining-room where more than twenty girls 
were already seated. All looked up when she entered, and stared 
at her in such a manner as to bring the blood to her cheeks and tears | 
to her eyes. They then recommenced eating without giving her) 
further notice, except in an occasional glance. She heard the rat- 
thing of kitchen utensils in an adjoining room, and entered. 


“Dinner is in that way,” said Mrs. Wells, her hostess, as she | 
pointed toward the dining-room. 


But Ido not find room there, madam.” 
* There’s room enough for a dozen. Go to the back side of the 


But 


farther table, and crowd your way down to the foot, and you'll find | 
room.” 


Emma felt that she could not eat if she went to the table: She 


we 


| stand it. 


I have had. an opportunity to do this, and co trace the contrast to 
its fountain-head—the mistresses of the families. Several years since,. 
on my way to Boston, I spent a Sabbath at Lowell. As I had never 
been in town before, Lhad no acquaintances there with the exception 
of two ladies who went from our towna—both of them millgirls. One 
of them, Ann Murray, was the daughter of a respectable farmer who 

lived just out of our village. He cared more, however, for the ac- 
quisition of dollars and cents than for intellectual acquirements ; and 
|so his daughter’s education was neglected. She grew up a pretty, 
| warm-hearted, aad rather graceful girl, but asad romp,...\ : 
left home for Lowell, the last places she visited were the avenue 
\ehews she had rolled her hoop, jumped her rope, and rode stick- 
|horses; the orchard where she had swung; and the meadow-brook 
where she angled with her brothers. 


I called on her on Saturday evening early; and found her in a 
sitting-room with fifteen or twenty other young girls some mend- 
ing, and some making clothes; some knitting, and others idling, 
one. attempting to read a letter she had just received from 
her lover; but effectually prevented by a gay young creature, who 
peeped over her shoulder, and read aloud as often as the lady com« 
menced reading. She rose, and Frank—the girls called her—rose 
also. She laughed and mounted a chair; but all to no purpose. 
Frank sprapg into one behind her, and read—I want to see you 
awfully,” but-whether she found it there or not is a matter of doubt. 
The lady attempted to escape. from the room, but Frank, although 


||a slight creature, defeated her purpose by her superior agility ; and 


at last, succeeded in capturing the letter. The owner called Ann to 
the rescue. She flew te thespot. Others were drawn into the con- 
test, utrerly regardless of the presence of a stranger—so accustomed 
were they toit; and in a few moments the room was a scene of the 
most utter confusion I ever witnessed except among children. In 
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community at Boscawen. Emma’s health was rapidly and perfectly 
restored. Edward had returned from Cambridge, “with his blush- 
ing honors thick upon him,” and had commenced his professional 
duties in partnership with the good old Esq. Blake, one of the best 
scholars and most talented attorney in the county. But he was 
now old, and he had for years been waiting for a young and vigorous 
assistant in the person of his favorite, Edward Marshall. 

A beautifal English cottage was coming up on the pleasantest} 
part of Mr. Marshall’s farm ; and all knew that this was for Edward 
and Earma. - 

**T never was so glad for anybody in my life, as I am for Emma,” 
said Mrs Smith to a little perty gathered in her parlor. ‘She will 
be as happy as mortals can be; for she and Edward have always 
loved each other.” 

“‘Yes; and all the Esquire’s folks are delighted; and, you—” 
here the speaker lowered her voice—* they say Catharine is engaged 
to Henry. He has bought Ladd and Freeman out, you know, and 
*tis supposed he and Edward will be married at the same time.” 

«I could tell something that would prove this, if I pleased,” said 
athird speaker. ‘*My husband has taken a job, and ’tis to build 
a house just like Edward’s, just™oppesite, in Mr. Hale’s field. You 
may guess what ’tis for; but, remember, I did not tell you.” 

1 should think Mr. Hale’s folks would feel as if Providence was 
rewarding them for their giving up Emma’s property to her, now 
they haye got nearly all they thought lost. 

“Tshould think sotoo. How much better Mrs. Hale appears since 
they got their property back ; she was so ill-natured and passionate 
before. Now she lives in good style, and has everything she wants, 
Sees a great deal of company, and this is just the kind of excitement 
she wants to keep her in humor.” 4 
_ “Thave been thinking about that. I fear the poor woman knows 
little or nothing of the happiness religion gives; and so she is entirely 
dependent for her pleasures upon the things of this world, Itisa 

ity her unhappiness, under her osed misfortunes, did not lead 

er to choose the better part, which can never be taken from her. 
She will need this if she is rich. She cannot always live and eajoy 
health, nor can her husband and children. And what ean one do 
when they lose their best and dearest friends, without the comforts 
of religion ?? 

‘“* They find little pleasure in the things of the world, Mrs. Smith, | 
at such times. Eveline appears to be really an altered girl since she 
has become so intimate with Emma.” a 

“And I rather think her brother’s partner has something to do 
with this; you know he is very pious. I saw them walking hand in 
hand in the garden last-evening, with Edward and Emma, Henry 
and Catharine. It is my opiniou they will all be married at the 
Same time.” | 

And a fulfilment of these predictions has been wrought out. Em- 
ma, aa use the language of Mrs. Smith, is “as happy as mortals 
can be.” 7 

“Come to m+, dearest friend,” she wrote to Alice; “I long to 
show you my husband and my home. I do believe yeu will agree 
with me in this, that they are both all perfection. 

‘<I dare not trust myself to be so happy. It seems too much for) 
one long to enjoy in this world; and I often find myself dreading 
that something may happen to Edward—that he may bealiyor r 
from me by death. There is a world of im the thought ; 
how then could I bear the realisy pray my heavenly Father that 
I may need no more ments from hie hand—that I make no 
more idols.only to ‘find them clay.’ 

“You ask me to describe Edward. You know my partiality, and 
will not trust my pcertraiture, I fear. He is tall, and exquisitely gen- 
zeel in form, and graceful in deportment, His forehead is the pret- 
tiest lever saw—so fair, high, and full. His eyes—you must see 
them to understand how they can be so beautifal. I don’t know, 
myself, what itis, Their color certainly is not uncommonly pretty; 
buttheir expression is altogether different from any other eyes I ever 
saw. Itgoes to my heart with a thrill of delight that sometimes 
becomes pain. His loye and tenderness to me [ will not deseribe. 
He'is always doing or saying something to make me as happy as I 
can be, and live. I am sometimes so affected by his kindness that I 
weep. Heiscoming now. He sees me, and quickens his step. 1 
am just like a child; I always want to meet him in the yard, or at 
the door. Let me run. 

“There, dear Alice, Edward is gone. I met him in the, hall; he 
caught me in his arms, and kissed me as if we had been parted days 
instead of a tew hours. 

“*He sends his warmest regards to you, and joins his entreaties 
with mine that he may have aa early and a long visit from you. Do, 
Soy Alice, come next week, and spend the remainder of the season 
with us. 

**Remember me most affectionately to Mrs. Wells, Dorcas, Mr. 
Adams, and others. I shall write-to Mrs. W. and Dorcas next week. 
‘Till then, I am, es ever, theirs and yours. 


“*Earra MArsHALL.” 
A reply came from Alice, announcing that in one month she would 
be married to Mr. Adams :— 
‘*Tshall be married at my sister’s ; and it is decided that we stop 
at Boscawen on our return, and spend a few days with you. How 
happy we shall be, dear Emma! We ought to be the most grateful 


of human beings; for our fondest hopes, our brightest dreams, will 
ge even more than realized. 


**We are to reside at Lowell, at present, in the superintendent’s 
house. Mr. Curtis has retired to his farm, in Springfield ; and Mr. 
Adams has been promoted to his place. ‘ 

“*T have something to tell you of our friend Dorcas that will please 
you; not because marriage is so pleasant, abstractedly considered, 
but because ’tis so melancholy to be an orphan, destitute of home - 
and home friends, as you and I haye been, and as Dorcas is now. 
She went to her native town a few weeks since, to visit a distant 
relative, and some old acquaintances there. Soon after her return, 
she received a letter with an offer of marriage from a genileman - 
there—a very worthy man, ’tis said—and she has aceepted. He isa 
farmer ; and he will find in our friend a kind and faithful helpmeet. 
She is constantly improving in meral and intellectual graces; and is 
as devoted as ever in her attachment to you and others. She sends 
much love to you, and will write to you soon.” 


Don’t you think, Emma,” said Catharine, as she seated herself 
beside Emma to rest after a stroll, “don’t you think I am getting 
metamorphosed into a sober, dignified matron, ‘ with musing eye 
and even pata T am so very grave ?” 

“TI think there is a great and a happy alteration in you, my dear 
Catharine, since your engagement—especially since your marriage.” 

“Tdon’t fee] at all asl used to. Iam happier than ] ever was be- 
fore—but so quiet and calmalways. Idon’t know whether to impute 
this to my responsibilities as a wife and the mistress of a family, or to 
the example of Henry. Eveline says, he and] have been exchanging 
habits, in part. She says Henry is as much more cheerful than he 
used to be, as I am more serious than formerly. Be this as it may, 
the change on my part is a fortunate one ; for Henry, all stately as 
he is, would be frightened to see me romp asI did one short year 
ego. He would love me just as well, he is so good andkind, But 
he could not be so well satisfied with my charecter.” 

Emma did not forget those friends who had been so kind to her 
in her adversity. She visited Mrs. Wells ; and left valuable presents 
in clothing and books, for herself and her children. She spent two 
days with Dorcas, on her way to the White Hills; and found her 
the happy wife of an intelligent, happy farmer. Her intercourse— 
personal and epistolary—with Alice, continues to the present time. 

We will now leave Emma. We do not know what lights may 
herezfier play about her pathway, or what shadows may darken it; 
but we hope, that, in all situations, she will be sustained by the same 
trust in Heaven, which soothed her darkest hour; and that she will 
ever be led by the same principles which have hitherto directed her. 


HELEN GOULD. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘* Wuar could we do, when the loved hand that has cherished us 
from infancy, relaxes its grasp on ours, and stiffens in death—when 
the eye that has ever followed us in ' closes to its long 


||sleep, and the heart that loyed us betier than self, is fluttering to its 


last rest—whateould we do then,.if-we might not turn to Heaven?” 
said Helen Gould, as she took the offered arm of her cousin Maria. 
“At such an hour, the heart turns loathingly from merely worldly 
pleasures and casts itself at the feet of Jesus.” 

‘And notin vain, my dear cousin, for it finds rest there ;” answered 
Maria. 

At the urgent and reiterated request of her cousin, Helen had at 
last consented to leave her mother’s corpse, where she had long been 
kneeling, and walk with her in the garden. When she lefi the 
house, she felt a degree of strength and resignation which surprised 
her, often as she had tested ‘‘ the worth of prayer.” 

But they vanished as soon as she entered the price. _ There was_ 
the summer house, where, in childhood, she bad thrown herself on 
the green turf at her mother’s feet, after a wild chase of a buterfly, or 
frisk about the garden shrubbery with her kitten; and where her 
mother had “ kissed her finger to make it well,” when it had been 
injured by the saucy thorns of her rose-tree. There, in the bright 
morning hours of maturer years, they had sat when the perfume of @ 
thousand flowers filled the air, and the songs of a thousand birds 
floated on the ear. The one was no more joyous then the beund- 
ings of Helen’s spirits, and the other no sweeter than her dreams. 
And when the time came that affliction threw her dark mantle 
about them, her heart never beat so lightly beneath its heavy folds, 
as when she had 

** Spent the hours of setting day 
In humble, grateful prayer,” 
in this little retreat, beside her mother. 

All around her were the flowers her mother had planted. Now 
she was laid low, pressed down by the cold hand of deaih; and, oh, 
how Helen longed, in the wildness of her grief, to pillow her achin 
head with hers, to that sleep which knows no waking! “ My God, 
have mercy! oh, have mercy!” she exclaimed, as she flung herself 
on her knees, and buried her face in her hands. She wept there 
long, and as violently as a child. Maria sat down on the seat where 
she knelt; she laid her hand tenderly on her head; but she could not 
“whisper peace, peace,” for she saw, and felt in her heart, that 
“there was no peace” for the stricken girl, : 

Esquire Gould, the father of Helen, began his public career under 
the most auspicious circumstances. that fall to the lot of mortals. 


- which there was 20 hope or desire of awaking. Having no expecta- 
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Day after day she deferred her preparations, There wasa melan- 
choly satisfaction from which she could-not wean herself, in visiting 
these spots in the house, yard and garden, rendered peculiarly dear 
by their associations with her mother’s memory. She telt as if her 
heart was breaking, yet she lingered about them. She laid her 
head on the pillow oa which her mother had breathed her last. She 
sat hours as pale and motionless, nearly, as a statue, in her easy chair, 
with the Bible she had so often wet with her tears, clasped in her 
hands. She hung her portrait opposite her bed; and it was the last 
object on which her eyes rested at night, and the firet to which they 
turned in the morning. 

But in no place did she seem so in the immediate presence of her 
mother, as when surrounded by the flowers which her bands had 
planted, watered and trained. Her spirit seemed hovering about her 
there, filling the air with fragrance, and giving to her flowers an um- 
earthly sweetness and beauty. 

But the time came when she must leave all these, for she felt that 
she could not witness their sale and transfer to the possession of an- 
other. The carriage contain‘eg her wardrobe, her house plants, the 
family portraits and valued relic, had already gone ; thet which was 
te convey her and Maria wes at the gate. Her kind end sympathiz- 
sing heighbors, te whom she had endeared herself by her gentleness 
and intelligence, flocked around her, and mipgled their tears and 
sobs with hers. 

It seemed to Helen that all the suffering she had ever endured was 
concentrated in that last hour; and when she rove for the purpose of 
leaving the house, she was utterly unable to stand, and sinking back 
on the sofa, she again gave herself up to her emotions. 

The attentions of her friends, although perfectly sincere and well- 
meant, only added toher distress. BetweenJane Clement and Helen 
there had existed 2 close intimacy from childhood. Jane flung her 
arms around her neck, and, ina voice scarcely audible from emotion, 
declared that she knew she never could be happy again. The widow 
Smith, who had been fed, clothed, and nursed in sickness by Helen 
and her mother, said ina whisper to old Mrs. Lane, “I thought I 
must look upon her dear face once more, and I longed to come into 
this house again while it was the home of a Gould.” 

Her auditor groaned, “I have seen changee, and felt them too,”” 
sald she; “but never anything like this. I could have borne it my- 
self, my course is so nearly ed; but to see that poor child——” 
The old lady stopped, overcome by her feelings. Maria madeseveral 
attempts to speak, te draw Helen away from this painful scene, but 
heremotions choked her. At last Mr. Clement, the good clergyman 
of L, laid his hand tenderly on Helen’s head. 

“My dear girl,” said he, “remember that “‘the Father of the 
fatherless” is now peculiarly your friend and guide. He will be with 
you and bless you; and he is better than a thousand protectors. 
We will part now, but it 1s only fora little while. Next autumn I 
will take Jane to visit you; and we will bring you to L. tospend the 
winter with us.” 

He offered his arm and led her to the carriage, followed by his son, 
||who was to accompany them and Maria. Helen looked the good- 

byes she could not speak. She drew her veilover her face, and sank 
into the carriage as it dreve away. 


Call 


CHAPTER It. 


Ix two months Helen entered one of the mills at Amoskeag as an 
operative. Her reasons, if not sufficiently obvious, may be found 
in the following extract from a letter to Jane Clement : 
“ You ask me to tell you about my socle’s family—how we pass 
our time, and whether I am becemisg my own happy self again. 
“You must know that my uncle is a very shrewd, calculating man, 
energetic, and full of benevolence withal. He is already wealthy ; 
and is still rapidly accumulating property. They live in avery pretty, 
genteel style, yet the most perfect order and economy pervade their 
whole system of expenditure. This describes my aunt a3 a house— 


Wealthy, learned and taleated, beloved by alt for his sweetness of | 
disposition, he felt that he needed only the love of the beautiful and ; 
gifted Helea Bryant, to make him the happiest of men. He won 
this easily for himself; and on one of the loveliest evenings in June 
of 1S16, he led her to her new home, the stateliest in the town of L. 

Here, happy in the society of the accomplished, the good and the 

_gay, among whom she moved the brightest ; in the affection of the | 
afilicted, to whom she was an angel of mercy; and thrice happy in 
the love of her husband and little daughter, Mrs, Gould passed the 
first twelve years of her wedded life. Then came a cruel reverse 
Intemperance, that deadliest of monsters, which so loves to lurk in 
beds of fairest flowers, thence to spring upon its unwary, helpless, 
Victim, came upon Esquire Gould, gathered its ‘‘saaky folds” fast 

about him, and with its poisoned fangs tainted his whole being. 

Extraordinary excitement attending the election of 1528, and his 
consequent disappointment in his expectations of promotion, were, 
chiefly, “the moving why” of his downfall. It was not so rapid as 
to startle by its impetuosity ; but fearfully sure and steady. Some) 
remonstrated, others scorned, and yet others pitied ; his sensitive and) 
self-nccusing spirit shrank alike from them all. 
~As was long before Mrs. Gould suspected the cause of the change 
she sawiahim. His hand became unsteady, his eye dull, and his 
check pale and flushed by turns. She trembled for his health; and 
with his hand clasped fondly in her own, and her tearful eyes raised 
pleadingly to his face, she begged him to suspend his official labors, 
and spare himself for her sake. At such moments, although he in- 
wardly cursed himself for the woe he was Eringing upon the loving 
creature at his side, he often replied to her anxtous pleadings, in 
petulence and anger; then tore himself from her, and in another 
and deeper cup he sought the Lethean draught which might wash 
out his memories of the . and prevent those forebodings of the 
future wretchedness which almost crushed him beneath their weight 
Wretched, man! to rush upon the very spear which he felt 

had already “pierced his heart,” and left its wound to fester and 
rankle there! 

Years passed by; and, meanwhile, Esquire Gould had been de- 
ascending in point of wealth, talent and influence. Still he was above 
mediocrity in them all; for he was, almost invariably, faithful in the 
discharge of his public duties, generous im his impulses, and gentle- 
manly in his general deportment. A naturally high sense of honor, 
induoed him to shut himself up in his office, whenever he became 
so far intoxicated as to be unfit for business and society. There, 
stretched upon a sofa, his brain fevered, every nerve racked with 
agony, the miserable mar often spent his evenings ; and repaired to 
his only when he was assured by the disappearance ef the 
lights there, that his family 


One nigh : 


had retired to rest. 
etiring at her usu Mrz. Gould sat 
er the rest of the family had retired to ms. one 
light remained in the sitting-room ; and this was burning near an 
open window. Mrz. Gould put back the curtain to listen for the 
fe of her husband; the air rushing in, extinguished her light; 


its work at once. 

At last her husband came. His step, as he crossed the hall, was 
heavy and unsteady. At once, suspicions of the truth flashed upon 
her ; and, breathless wit suspense and dread, she sat until he entered 
The light of the hall lamp, which he carried, fell on his haggard face 
as he reelediato the reom, Mrs. Gould’s worst fears were more than 
rcelized—her husband was a drunkard! 

She half rese, clasped her hand wildly to her forehead ; and, ut- 
tering a suppressed shriek,-ehe-fell upon the sofa nearly senseless. 
Had this terrible conviction of her husband’s guilt come upon her at 
any other time, or in any other manner, she might have sammened 
her piety and her natural fortitude to ker aid; but, as it was, it gave 
her whose system, physical and mental, such a shock as she neyer 
afterward recovered. 

She went about her duties ever after like one ina sad dream, from 


piness for herself, she lived only for others. 
In the career of aes eM this discovery of his wife formed 
asad epoch. His downward progress was fearfully accelerated by 
it; and in less than two years he ell a victim to his own yice, Mrs. 
Gould to the heart-breaking sorrows of a drunkard’s wife. 
At this period our story opens. Every benevolent heart bled for 

oer Helen. With all her father’s faults she “ loved him still,” but 
o mother had been the very sun of her existence, and she was lost 
to her for ever. “te ; 

The estate was immense ; but the result of a superficial investiga- 
tion by the administratien, left no hope that a farthing would fall to 
the orphan after a liquidation of the debts. : 

‘A »2d reverse awaited Helen, and of this she was fully conscious. 
She had not been ourtured in idleness; bat of experimental self- 
dependence she knew no more than & and she shrank with dis- 
may from the struggles before her. ‘There were mone to whose kind 
offices the ties of consanguinity gave her any claim, except the father 
of Maria. 

He was agent of a small manufacturing establishment in the pleas- 
ant village of Amoskeag in New Hampshire. ‘Thither it was decided 
that Helen should accompany her cousin on ker return. 


tide from this village. = 
The house is very cepacious, and uncle has given rooms to each of 
my cousins. These they are to fit up according to their own tastes, 
with the fruits of their own industry. They will present a curious 
contrast when completed, for the tastes of the four are entirely dis- 
similar. Thomas you have seen at L, and you recollect that he 
graduated at Hanover, almost three yeers since. While at college, 
he spent several months each year in teaching. Since his gradua- 
tion, he has had charge of the high echool in this village; and, at 
the same time, has been studying theology with Dr. Howe. He is 
very serious, almost gloomy, im hietemperament. He has chosen & 
room in a secluded corner of the house, which is rendered very dark. 
by the close contact of 2 large elmtree. He has already purchased 
his pictures, his book-case, and his books. Among the former is his 
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own portrait. It isa dark, gloomy piece. He sits ata table sade! 
ing by the ‘midnight lamp,” it seems frem the dim and sickly light) 
which falls on his pale face. He rests his elbow on the table, and 
his head on one hand, while the other lies on the page he isreading 
Such, his family say, has been his attitude and his occupation nearly 
half of every sight, when in tolerable health, since his childhood 
His scholarship is more thorough, ’tis said, than any man’s in town, 
except Dr. Horne’s. And he was a ‘bobbin boy,’ so yeleped, from 
ten to sixteen, and an overseer from sixteen to eighteen, with only 


oceasional and brief intervals of attending school. His industry and | 


talent were such, that he kept pace with the generality of those who’ 
attended school constantly. His bookease is a massy, dark struc- 
ture, a fit tenement for the ponderous tomes with which it is nearly 
filled. 

* You know all about my sweet Maria, and I scarcely need tell 
yeu that her arrangements are allesimplicity and elegance. She 
is eighteen. Six months of each year since she was fourteen, 
have been spent in the mill, and the remainder of the time at school 
in this and the neighboring towns. She has assisted her fathersome-| 
what, in defraying her expenses; still she has sufficient left to furnish 


her room with every thing desirable—paintings, maps, books, mine- 


mother, sister, brother, or home? There is desolation in it; and, 
when under its influence, Llong to enter, at once, the home ‘that 
jhath foundations.’ You do not know, my beloved friend, the reason 
|you have for gratitude, and heaven grant that you never may learn by 
an experience like mine. Alas, that the heart needs such severe 
jlessons to teach itits duty! Alas, that its blessings cannot be duly 
appreciated until they take their flight! And alas, that I am still so 
ungrateful for friends, health, returning cheerfulness, and the means 
| of conferring happiness on others less fayored than myself! 
|, ‘Maria went into the mill ostensibly for the purpose of complet- 
‘ing her library. I have since ascertained that it was a dernier resort 
,of my good uncle’s, in the object of drawiug me occasionally frem-~ 
|my seclusion. He did not suppose, however, that it would induce 
|me to become an operative ; and for a long time, he strenuously ep- 
|posed my wishes. He ceuld give me no reason why I should not 
{toil as well as his daughters, and I at length overcame his opposi- 
|tion. And he assures me now, that he heartily approves my course, 
|not so much from the benefit 1 may derive in a pecuniary point ef 
| view, as fer the energy and perseverance it will be the means of for- 
| tering in my character. - . 
“The effects that uncle foresaw were brought about. Ihad beer 


rals, shells, et cetera, and a harp, Her piano is destined for the sit-|/so accustomed to Maria’s society, that I could not endure its loss; 
ting room. She is at present working for funds to complete her li-|/heace I called on her every day, sometimes twice a day, until Icom- 
brary. Her toom is one of the pleasantest in the house—literally menced work. I became acquainted with, and attached to, many of 
embosomed in rose trees, which throw their branches into her win-| the girls who occupied the same room, particularly a Mrs. Lawton, 


_ pots and stands, and now she is earning money to send to Boston for) 


” gelf useful in such a sphere. There are many even younger than she 


dows on o} them, and fill the room with . 
“Henry you have never seen. His is a wild spirit Don Quix-) 
ote, uncle calls him, and I with him that if he had lived inthe. 


agree 
days of chivalry, he would have been aknight-errant—a sort of Rich-| 


ard Cour de Lion. His vivacity and daring romance are perfectly 
indomitable, as is evinced by the elasticity with which they repel the 
various taming processes—uncle calls them—to which he hassubjected 
him ; such as compelling him to toil in the mill when he would have 
been climbing mountains, and ranging forests in search of adventure; 
and restricting him, in his readings, to scientific and religious works, 
when he would have been revelling in poetry and romance. His 
room is a most ludicrous ensemble. It is on the third floor, a sort of 
garret; and he would not be induced to choose a beiter one. His| 
portrait stands at the head of the room, dressed as a knight, and all| 
around the walls are trophies of his yictories, he commands us to| 
consider them, in the form of antlers, dski 3, and numer- | 
ous other grotesque imitations of the paraphernalia of olden time 
These were partly purchased, and partly obtained by himself in his 
trips to the Lake and Whi'e Hills. His furniture is of the most obso- 
lete kind that could be obtained—such as was the style in the days 
of our great-grandparents. Where he failed in procuring originals, 
he hag, obtained with great troxble and expense, what he humorously 
calls, fac similes. : 

«With that prudence and foresight which characterize all of un- 
cle’s he has destined Henry to the toils of a inist. He is 
very ingenious; has already drawn out some fine models of improve- 
ments, and will, doubtless, become a talented and useful man; when, 
if he had been permitted to follow his own inclinations, as he would 


would have been ruined. 


| m1 interesting widow lady. I was never so happy as when I wes 


| with them, talking with them, training their plants—of which they 
have a great and splendid variety—and helping them. wy 
**So it was a fondness for factory girls, and factery occupations, 
that led me to become an operative. And Iam convinced that the 
same motives often lead to the same results with others. ‘I speak 
what I do know, and testify what I have seen,’ when I assert thet a 
factory life at Ameskeag—and | have ne reason te suppose it 
has any peculiar features—is not one of oppression and bondage. 
The operatives feel no sympathy, whatever, with those who. ak, 
write, and lecture upon their privations and their slavery. They are 
a happy and an independent class. They are confined, ’tis true ; but 
| this restriction is self-assumed, and can be thrown off at pleasure. 
| But they do not wish to throw it off—anud why should they ? _ True, 
it is not a light thing to leaye one’s home and home friends; but-I 
have heard many of them say, that the exquisite pleasure they enjoy 
in meeting their friends, in sitting down once more ‘in the shadow 
of home,’ and in revisiting old and loved haunts, more than counter- 
balances the pain of parting and absence. They cannot be excused 
at any time to oes their mores te aking. See or after- 
noon in making the social.visit. Ner do they wishif. They are 
satisfied, generally, with the good and intelligent ecg ess fud in 
the mills, and with the exercise that a short, brisk walk, at meal- 
times, on the island, in the contiguous grove, or on the falis, affords. 
© Ozr room is a small one on the lower floor, commanding a view 
of the river at the falls, and far below; of brid, islands eoyered 
with trees, and of farmsand farm-houses in the distance. The win- 
‘dow seats areoon a level with the ground, and there the girls have 


ample leisure to attend to them. They talk, play, sometimes read a 


have been by some equally wealthy, but less judicious father, he ‘aagtentann in addition to those in pots and boxes. They find 
| 


“Grace is thirteea—beautiful as a Hebe, iar@sent/and eportive as 
alamb. She will never be Fa det aad she will never love 
books so well; everything beautiful innature, there is room in 
her hearts “She only wants birds and flowers in her room. To pro- 
cure these and provide for their accommodation, she has been work- 
ing like a bee during the last six months. She has already purchas- 
ed two capacious and beautiful bird-cages, an abundance of flower- 


canary birds, and the choicest kinds of plants. 
** You will be surprised that one so young as Grace can make her- 


is. They are generaly what is technically ealled ‘spare hands.’| 
‘They haye no allotted task, but goabout the room, helping those, 
who, for any reason, need their assistance. : 

And, ‘cousin Helen,’ said Grace to me to-day, ‘I would do this 
if Lhad no pay atall, but just fer the pleasure of helping the girls when 
their work goes bad, or theyaretired, orsick. I never feel so happy 
sido when they look up and smile to see me coming to help 
them, 

««T used to pity such little creatares when I saw them passon their 
way to their work. But observation has convinced me that their situ- 
ation is, generally speaking, very far from being unpleasant. Their} 
labors are noi fatiguing ; andif they are good girls, they are loved and | 
petted, and kindly and jadicieuzly advised by elder girls. 

‘Of myself I have somewhat to say that will startle you. Tama 
factory girl. I think my poverty affords a sufficient plea for this, but 
I fear you will not; soI will tell you how it has happened. 

**You recollect in what a miserable estate cf feeling I wrote my 
last letter to you. In spite of your kind remonstrances, the advice 
of your father, and the entreaties of my friends here, I continued my. 
melancholy indnizences even after I found that they were destroying 
my health. Oh, may God forgive me! But there were moments 
when I exulted in the hope that my trials would soon end in the 
graye. Even now, at this moment, when! think of my mother, I) 
long tobe withher. My mother—oh, my mother! How canI bear| 
the theught, dear Jane, that I am never more to see her emile, to! 
hear her dear yoice? that] am to wander oa alone, without father, | 


little—but ‘tell itnot’-—and yet earn from one to three dollars per 
week, exclusive of board. Have they not reason to be happy ? 
«But, methisks you will ask if there are no shadows to this pic- 
ture. Alas! there are. I do not leye their delineation; yetl will 
bring myself to the task in my next. . 
* Meanwhile I am yours, a3 ever. 


eee 


CHAPTER IIl. 


“Oh! Ishould love to go and work with Helen,” exclaimed Jane, 
as she finished reading this leuer to Ana Morey. 

“Oh,so should I! What rich and beautifuldresses we might buy, 
earning three dollars a week!” 

“ What a fine library we might have! Oh, I want one that will 
;}oecupy the whele north end of our sitting-room. Dr. Lane’s is as 
large as that. And I suppose I could earn such a one in a year or 
|two.” ; 

“* Did you see that silk of Mrs. Hamilton’s? Oh, no; you were 
not at home when she was in town. It was the most magnificent 
thing Lever saw. Ofall things, I would most like a dress like that. 
And, only think, Jane, I could get one in two months. I will go, I 
declare. I want anew bonnet, too. Fathersayshe can’t get me one 
this season, he ‘sas been buying so much land. I want something 
different from whatI ever saw. I have a splendid conception of it 
in my head,.and I mean it shall exist in a more tangible shape ere 
long. Will you go, Jaae, if I will?” NS i 

I would like to go, cartainly. I might fit up my reom like Maria’e. 
Father can’taflord to doit, hissalaryissosmall. Orlmightdispence 
with some of the costliest articles, and buy a sofa and carpet for fa- 
ther’s study, they would be so comfortable for him, and for mother, 
too, for that is her sitting room whea I zm at.school, or in my 
room.” 

“ Yes,” answered Ana, evidently sneonscious, in her own bright 
speculations, of what Jane had been saying. ‘Did you see Miss 
| Stearns whem she stepped at Dr. Stearns’ on her return to Vermont 
| from Lowell ?* : 

Jaze answered in the affirmative. 
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«“ In what excellent taste she was dressed! She appeared pretty, feqaalty unfortunate? I amonly echoing father in this,” added Jane 
too seas you know, Jane, that Helen Gould would not work ia aj|smiling. ‘This is the view he would take of the sabject.” a 


- 


tory if it wasn’t perfectly genteel and respectable. Iwillzo!” 
= Dat SMEG that here are shadows a3 wel! as lights. Indeed 
we haye seen a dark one in the case of Harriet Chase. Da you 
recollect how exultingly the poor girl talked of the rich silks, rich 
shawls, and rich bonnets, with which she would return to Lina 

ear 2”? 
. Ann blushed as she answered in the affirmative. 7 

“She brought, instead, only a few articles of fiaery, a ruined repu- 
tation, and ruined health.” 

“ Oh, well, she pursued such a reckless course! She was se idle 
that she earned only very low wages, and these she spent as fast as 
earned, for trifles in dress, that do not amount to much, and for con. 
fectionary. Abby Harper says that almost every evening, warm or 
cold, wet or dry, she was out shopping; and she never failed to 
return with a paper of nuta, plums, candy, or lemons, or oranges, or 
some such a thing, sometimes all, She ate them the last thing be- 
fore going to bed, the first thing in the morning, and at short intervals 
all day. y says that confectionary was to her, at last, what the 
intoxicating cup is to the drunkards and when she became so sickly 
that she could not venture out in an evening storm, she hired chil- 
dren to go for her—no wonder, then, that she returned with ruined 


she deserves half the scandal that was heaped upon her, She 
says she was extremely iojudicious, and careless in her deportment, 
atalltimes. She dressed very mach, aad was always playing 
some vain freak, te draw the attention of her overseers, and of visit- 
ers. In the streets, she talked load, langhed, ran, or jumped, just as 
the impulse seized her. Such open and excessive levity rendered 
people suspicious of the soundaess ef her priacipless and they 
watched and criticised her closely, They put uacharitable construc- 
tiozs upon little acts, culpable only in being careless.” 

“ Undoubtedly this was the case. I would like to hear her de- 
fended on one charge—that of visiting a shop kept by two gentlemen, 
notorious for their libertiniem. Did Abby mention this?” 

‘* Yes ; and she says that Harriet was wronged here, although she 
“was to blame herself first, and chiefly, She did call at this shop 
oftea when out, with one or two others, gay and vain as her- 
self. She called at unseazonable hours. They praised her com- 
plexion ; and, by way of adding to its beanty, they gave her a pink 
cravat. To show off her form to advantage, they gave her a mohair 


health. As for her reputation, Abby says she does not think - 


shawl; and, ia compliment to her tiny hands—they called then— th 
they fitted to them a pair of gloves, which they said no other lady in! 
Lowell coald wear. These she bore off, against their laughing and 


_ evidently insi is. She invariably showed her presents 


: ighne a 

shopkeepers. So Abby says it is evident that her motives were none 
other than love of excitementand vanity, whateverthey might have been 
had she been permitted to go on inthis career. Bat her health began 


to failia consequence of evening exposures, and intemperance in the | 
she was re-! 


use of confectionary. It began to be moised abroad that 
ceiving presents from the Messrs. —~. ‘Noneyorat lea: 
under what circumstances, but all conjectured. To 


she could; took care of her while she was so sick, and restored her 
to her family.” 


“ Poor Harriet! how much she must have suffered! T pity her; 


bat a3 she said when father and I called to see her, yesterday, it must| 
be regarded as a jast penalty, for leaving home agaist the wishes of | 


her parents, when she was so much needed there, and with the 
objeet only of baying fine clothes.” 
Ann again blushed 


“Perhaps so—andoubtedly,” she answered. ‘But, Jane, was 
Harriet, are you, se superstitions as torbelieve that all this came upon 
her asa sort of judgment? If she had left home under other cir- 
cum3tatices, and with other motives, would she not have been equal- 

* ly unfortunate’ ” 

‘I think, my dear Ana, that her sufferings came upon her as 
natural.eossequences of her vanity and disregard of duty, These 
were impulsive i her to the factory, and these plunged her 
into the course ined her while there. Forgetful of the duties 
she owed herself, her family, and her God, she squandered her time, 
money, and the energies of a naturally active and powerful mind, in 
low and degrading pursuits. She emphatically, ‘sowed to the wind, 
and reaped the whirlwind,’ as a legitimate result, a penalty—we may 
say, Ano, a judgment. But had her parents been poor, and had she 

one there for. the holy purpose of ministering to them by denying 
pe or had her object been to clothe her mind with intelligence 
and virtue, or the accomplishment of any landable object which we 
may coaceive, where would have been her motives for such a course? 
and without an equal course of folly, how could she have been 


Sn 


“And it is, without question, @ correct on, so T will not go to the 
factory until I can fiad a better motive than my passion for faze 
clothes.” “= 

“That is right, Ann; and now let us take a walk in the garden. 
I want to-go and see Helen’s garden, as ! still love to call it. Tshait 
write to her immediately; and I must tell her about her da 
petunias, and mints.” ‘4 

“I would like to know who this stranger is, that is about pur- 
chasing the Gould estate. The administrator will only tell us that he 
is a talented, handsome young bachelor, and that he hopes to take 
possession in September. Mrs, Lane can oaly infer from his letters 
that he is a ‘ Concordite,’ as his letters are mailed there. Now, how 
nice it would be, Jane, if the administrator had a wife, and his wife 
asister! Then he would tell Mrs. Kelly, her sister would call in the 
aid of some half dozen, by way of keeping the secret, you know s. 
and this half dozen would employ all L. as subs.” z 


oe 


CHAPTER IV. 
Two months passed by; and the they brought to Hele 
may be found in the following extracts from letters to het.friendt 


Jane: 


‘* And now, my dear Jane, L come to the shadows of my picture. 
You ask if there are not many cast by ignorance; if there are not 
many operatives who can neither write or read. That there are — 
many cases of ignorance among £0 many young girls, cannot be 
doubted ; yet I do not know one who is below mediocrity in educe- 
tion. Martia’s observation has been extensive among them. She 
says there are some that came from sm:ll, retired towns ia thisstate 
and in Vermont, who read and write poorly, and who have only the ~ 
radiments of the most common branches of science —ari:hmetie, ge- 
ography, and grammar. There are some whose conversation evin- 
ces little knowledge of even these, and she presum’s there may be 


n— 2 
moaths in the beste} 74 th ¢ 
ings, and pies; la assisting their fe- 
whose cnly amusements, 


mountains, through field:, pastures, and alike of 
time, space, and fatigue. They have ical and 
mental. They have much vivacity of intellect, and native grace of 


— <a 
ishing how mach sueh char actere wil tera will i 
The roughness of their habits of fe fag and 


ones athome. They leara dependence es God, from 
of parent idance and ion. They find other 
Arithmetic,’ ‘ Murray’s 

ire a new fondness . 


They walk at evening, and the stars are their companions. They 
sit by their windows at twilight, watch their appearance, one by one,. 
and seem to hear the music of their march, 

‘And it is the same with other sciences. Maria says that with e 
few gcners) principles, and illustrations of these principles, they gath- 

inferences respecting everything around them, astenishiog for their 
strength and correctness. Hence come a just appreciation of the 
beauty, wonder, and epny of all things in nature, and a higher, 
purer worship for ‘Him who made them such.” 

“Do not understand me to mean that these remarks are universal 
in their application. There are, doubtless, many who return home 
nearly as ignorant and awkward as when they came. And, in some 
instances, there may be a degeneracy, even. For instance, whena _ 
girl comes here from school, who has studied science after science, _ 
pot from a:love of study and desire for improvement, but beeaase it 
is customary to attend toshose branches. She leaves school with the 
proud idea that her education is completed. She has no motive for 
study, and neglects books almost entirely. Her mind is occupied by 
speculations upon earning money, buying and weariag fine clothes, 
and ultimately, getting a fiae husband, She has no eyes for the pleas- 
ant sights in nature, ne ears for the pleasant sounds ; no thoughts for 
her duties as an intellectual, immortal being, no love of God, and 
hope of Heaven. Fer such a girl there are many temptations—espe- 
cially in large manufacturing towns—which she may not always re- 
sist. And so your question, ‘ Are there not many shadows cast by 
vice?’ must have an affirmative answer. 

“There are few here, however, I have sesn none. There have 
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been two instances of theft since my uacie came here; one oi cioth 
fromthe mill, the other of money from atrunk. Both were perpe- 
trated by young, ignorant, and very indigent girls, who were furnish- 
ed, gratuitously, with funds sufficient to carry them home, and dis- 
charged. 

«There have been some vicious attempts at injuring the reputa- 
tion of others, by Seandal. They meet, however, unsparing rebuke 
from my uncle and others ‘in high places.” These, with the coun- 
teracting influences exerted by benevolent, influential girls, generally 
throw the unpleasant consequences of such attempts back upon their 


kisses her repeatedly, thea rushes to me. Sne someumes almost 
weeps. Her lip and her eyes fill with tears. She seems to 
catch this spirit from her mother. She evidently understands that 
she is unhappy ; forshe often lays her hand tenderly on her mother’s 
cheek aad says, ‘poor mamma! Alas! the poor child little knows 
the loss that awaits her, : 

‘* We have urged Mrs. Lawion, to no purpose, to leave the mill. 
She knows that nothing can stay the di 3 and she believes that 
jmedicings, sedentary habits, and want of occupation, would only 
jaccelerate her death. Besides, she has mo home to repair to; and 


origmmators. | no funds to support herself and Margaret. What a melancholy 


“Death, poverty, and disease throw their dark palls here, ‘as else- 
where. There is one lady with whomI am acquainted, at whose 
tale of suffering mine hes shrunk into comparative insignificance. 
She attracted my attention the first time I called with Maria. She 
was in a room where there were about a dozen youag girls, and one 
lively, pretty creature had drawn them all into a frolic, except her. 
Maria and I stood in the door unperceived sometime, watching them. 
My attention, at length, beeame rivetted to this lady. She walked,| 
occasionally, ali around the room, to inspect the work of her frolic- 
some companions, and when the girls bowed their thanks, she aa- 
swered with a smile of such sadness as I neverbefere saw. Assoon 
as we entered, she fixed her eyes upon me with a mournful earnest- 
ness, for which I could not account, until I inquired of Maria. 

*«* She has heard of your misfortunes,’ answered Maria. ‘She, 
has herself been recently and heavily afflicted.’ 

‘* Maria i her to me as Mrs. Lawton. ‘This is avery, 
cons t day is it mot? she asked, as she looked out from the wia- 

ow where we were ing. 

“© Yes; the air is very cool and clear; the birds are singing, and 
the flowers blooming on every hand in the woods where we have 
been walking.” My eyes filled, for I thought of my mother. 

«* But, my young friend, I suppose they only remind you, as they 
do me, of eyes that saw them, of ears that heard them, and of hearis 
that loved them, which will see, hear, and feel them no more.’ 

“IT was unutterably affected by her words and manner ; and the 
first time for many weeks, I shed tears, which were not all for myself. 
She led me to speak of my trials; and wept with me, as I told her of 
my mother. Then she talked of Heaven—of the happiness of the 


/situation ! 
ae Maria andI werk beside her. The girls are all very kind to her. 
ey rc 
“Do all, and deem too little, all they can, ; 
‘T’ assuage the throbbings of the festered part, 
And staunch the bleedings of a broken heart,’ 

‘* What a long letter this! it has occupied my leisure hours for two 
|days, you will see. Of my other attachments and my amusements, 
|I will inform you in my neat, as you request.” 

# 


ee 


‘* Many thanks to you dearest, for your favor ; but in future, please 
|spare me this raillery about Mc Graham. 
“You say—‘ Tell me candidly, Helen, why you have ceased to 
|mention him in your letters. Js it that he has ceased to bring you 
flowers, to read to you, to listen while you play the piano, and to 
jtalk poetry to you, while you ride or walk? My heart tells me 
that this is not the case; for no one who has once enjoyed your 
society, would voluntarily relinquish it; and, surely, my Helen, you 
would not reject the friendship of such a man as Mr. Graham must 
be. Tell me about this, and relieve my perplexity.’ 

“* You have imposed a delicate task on me, my dear Jane; but its 
performance is due to your friendship and kind solicitude. 
‘*Mr. Graham has not ceased to bring me flowers. My vases are 
filled now with beautiful ones frem his len; anda blush rose, 
|half-blown, and of rare loveliness, lies on my table. Now Leansee 
jast the roguish smile with which you would examine it, to ascertain 
whether there isa bud, if you were at my side. You would find one 
by inspecting it'tlosely—a little beauty, almost concealed by leaves. 


departed there, and of ours, when, at last, we meet them where there 


will be no more serrow, pain, and death. || He gave it to me last evening, as I took his acm for a twilight ram- 


_ “*No more death! she re: as she turned her eyes, now 
lighted up by the christian’s hope, to me. ‘Oh, how these words 
thrill my heart-strings! for, to me, everything of suffering seems 
comprehended in that one fearful word—death! Poverty and toil, 
I could have borne—I did bear them ; and still was happy so long as 
those I loved were about me.’ 

“She was-pale, and sadly emaciated. I enquired with regard to 
her health, and her answer confirmed my fears. 

“ «A severe cough and pain in my side, are fast wearing me 
away.’ She nade a strong y 4 ‘emotions that almost over- 
came her, and continned—‘ I shall soon meet George and my sweet 
babes in Heaven; and this would give me nv pangs, but for my little 
Margaret. ’*Tis not a light affliction to be separated from her as 1 
am now, nor is it lightly felt. But when I think<of leaving her for- 
ever, it seems more than [ can bear.’ - ee 

‘*In answer to my inquiries, she informed, was b oard- 
ing her daughter with a send, one mile out of the village. 
She visits her very oftem! ly acceded to my proposal of accom- 

anying-h 1er next visit. 

I learnt from my uncle that Mrs. Lawton is the daughter of a 


Baptist clergyman, long since deceased. After her marrizge she) 


resided, until her husband’s death, ia an adjoining town. Her hus- 


ible, with alarge party. Hishand trembled, I observed; but turning 
to answer a Itvely sally of my uncle’s, I thought no more about it. 
It was a delightful evening—so still and clear, and the airso sweet! 
A whippoorwill sang his lay on a mound near which we passed. The 
*fire-flies danced’ in the dark shrabbery, the river sparkled in the 
moonlight; axd, as if to render the scene perfectly enchanting, @ 
band from the: distant vi ‘commenced playing ‘Home, sweet 
home! We pausedthere, and stood insilence. I listened and gazed, 
*Dazzled and drunk with beauty, till my heart 
Reeled with its fullness.’ , 

Mr. Graham was a3 silent as myself. He pressed my hand closer 
in his; ore) “, felt his arm, oa whieh I et ges He turned 
to me, and I bent myveyesto my rose; then, forthe first time, 1 saw 
16 ey cher may be assured that this ded not lessen my agita- 
| on. He had offered me flowers many times, with regard to their 
sentiment, but never before a rose-bud. I started as at an electric 
shock, and this redoubled my confusion. Mr. Graham clasped my 
hand in both his, bent his head toward me, and said; ‘ Miss Gould— 
my dear Helen—’ when he was interrupted by a ringing laugh from 
cousin Henry’s lady. Oh, how it relieved me! It seemed “to me 
that I could not bear that scene much longer. My heart beat, and 
'my limbs trembled so that I could scarcely stand. But Mr. Graham 


band was a well-educated and very worthy farmer. He died of a/ did not appear to relish the intrusien ; and as they approached us he 


lingering consumption, three month’s since. For five years he was 
uuable to labor ; and, meantime, his property was all spent in sup- 
port of his family. A son of four, died during his illness; and a 
daughter of two, was buried in the same grave. 

** What are my trials, Janae, when compared with those of Mrs. 
Lawton? I feel that they are light; and I sometimes almost furget 
them in my pity for hers. One’s heart instinctively bleeds for her; 
yet there is sunshine in her path, wort a thousand times more than 
the glitter of mere worldly ;rosperity. She would not, if she must 
lose this light, exchenge her lot, although it be weded totoil, poverty, 
and disease, for all the pleasures of the worldling. Hence it appears 
that she is happier than thousands we call happy, even though a poor, 
sick, and care-worn factory operative. There is an expression of 


melancholy resignation, and, sometimes, of rapture, in her whole) 


countenance, which seems unearthly in its loveliness. She is still 
young, and her complexion is as fair as that of infancy. It has the 
smoothness, the transpareacy, and the heetie flush which belong to 
the consumptive. Her manner is highly dignified and graceful, 
always quiet and restrained, Indeed, I do not think that her sor- 
rows, or her expectations of an early release from them, are ever 
absent from her heart; and they give a blending of solemnity and 
christian exultation to her whole appearance, wnich makes her the 
most interesting person lever saw, my motherexcepted. She seems 
much more at ease since I have giveu her assurances that her daugh- 
ter shal! never wanta protector while I live. 

“* Margaret isa sweet child. When azked who she loves best, she 
answers—* Mamma first, and then Helen Gould.’ We visit her often. 
She rassz to meet us with open arms, clings first to her mozher, 


turned into another path to avoid them. 

***Stop, ma cousin! please stop, Mr. Graham,’ said Henry. « Har- 
tiet proposes returning homie, en masse, hoc est, le tout ensemble !” 

*** Heary you are the most tiresome fellow | ever saw,’ said Har- 
riet, again laughing. ‘Positively, Miss Gould, he has done nothing 
but talk Latin, Preach, and all manner of gibberish, make stump 
speeches, which he called orarsons, or something of that sort, and 
quote peetry at me, since we left the village. Let me stay at your 
\side, for | want somebody who is more companionable.’ 
| ‘*Heu, heu, me miseras!? exclaimed cousin, with another loud 

Jaugh. ‘ Apropos, Harriet, ‘sed trahit invilam nova vis, aliudque 
jcupido ; mens aliud suadet. Video meliora, prelaque ; detiora sequor,’ 
| continued he, as he walked quietly along behind Harriet. 

*« «Now, Alr. Henry,’ said Harriet, *1 don’t understand one word ; 
but that it was sufliciently provoking, your saucy looks declare. Now 
hear me talk large. Jn the presence of Mr. Herbert Graham, and 

Miss Helen Gould, I positively and seriously, ay, and atofully declare, 
that I will not take your arm again to-night, Mr. Heary Goull; 


unless, in the presence of these witnesses, yeu promise to act like 
|other folks.’ 

‘‘ Henry dropped on one knee, took her hand, and, with mock 
solemnity, said—‘I promise’ She then took his arm, and they 
|ran off to join a party before us. - 

«««That isthe way Henry dealt with me, uatil he, atlength, induced 
me to study Freach aad Latin,’ said Maria, who had joined us. * And 
that is the way he is keeping Harriet at echool, term after term, when 
she would prefer the work and play of the factery. She is studying 
ancieat history and mythology this term, that she may understand 
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his allusions. At its close, she intends entering the mili ; but instead |'the ether ten; for whose education she is extremely auxious She 


of this, she will commence a stady of the languages, I predict” —_| keeps them at schoel almost constantly. Her iacome does not allow 
“Thea came another. of those measured compliments for you, |her to keep help; but, with the assistance her little girls render 


Jane, from my stately cousin Thomas. He seldom hazards one of 
late, but whea he and I are solus—uncle and Henry have rallied him! 
so unmercifully about his partiality to you. ; {| 

<I think yoar friend, Miss Clement, excels any female I know, in || 
classical! attainments,’ said he. 


| “*The principal of L academy divides the palm between her and || fatigues and 
_ our cousia He! 


» said Maria, peeping archly in his face. 

“I presume I do not share the palm with you now, Jane; for, 
while Lam adding materially to my stock of general knowledge, by 
a thorough, systematic course of reading, I only provide egainst a | 
retrograde movement in my knowledge of the languages, by reading | 
@ page or two, every day, tn Virgil and Telemachus. i} 

“ Maia, Grace, and I, have been out of the mill three weeks ; but || 
our time is very mach occupied by zociety. My uncle’s family have | 
visiters from Connecticut, consisting of aunt’s brother, his wife, one) 
son and two daughters. They are highly intelligent and pleasing. | 
Dr. Horne has his brother and his family from the south, with him) 
now ; and these accessuries to our society make it very interesting | 
at this time. 

“Dr. Horne’s society and Sabbath schoo! are to meet those of the 
Rey. Messrs. bbot and Lawrence, of ——, to-morrow, on an island 


when out of school, she takes good care of twenty boarders. 

** Daring Mes. Lawton’s illness, she retained the constant services 
of beth daughters. One of them watched by her bed-side, the other 
assisted Mrs. Houston, that she might have more time to devote to 
her. Her cares were like those of 2 mother. Forgeiful of her own 

interests, she sought, by every means that the 
most ben nt tenderness could to soothe the last hours of 
the sufferer. In tifis she was aided by her boarders. They are all 
factory girls, subject to -- confinement a i 0 life; 
yet, with the assistance of Mrs. Houston and her daughters, they took 
perfect care of Mrs. Lawton. I have called often, and atall hoursia 
the day. I always found her carefally watched; and everything 
about her dress, bed, medicines, and whole room, in as perfectorder 
asif she had been attended by one of the most aceomplished nurses. 

***T feel so grateful to. them all! said she te me one day, her eyes 
filling with tears. ‘And 1 pity them so, too! Ann sat up with me 
last night. I had a restless night; and she was over me constantly, 
adjusting my pillows, bathing my cold limbs and moistening my 
ee And, now, she must work hard all day without 2 momeat’s 
sleep. 

‘** Her physician was present, and inquired how the girls maneged 


in the Merrimac, four miles from this place. By arrangement with ||to do so much for her, when they had so little time. She informed 


the superintendent, such of the operatives as can be spared may 
unite with us; and a happy day it will be for them. 

“T regret that Mrs. Lawton is not here to join us. 
at Haverhill two weeks, with a distantrelative. She writes me thet 
her health and spirita are somewhat improved by the change ; but 


him that three or four of them came to her room immediately after 
breakfasting. While one made her bed, another bathed end dressed 


She has been H her, another put her room in order, and another prepared her refresh- 
ment. Every day, almost, some one of them came out, and spent a 
|few minutes, perhaps a few hours with her, the overseers kindly 


that she does not anticipate permanent benefit. | allowing spare hands to attend to their work. 


“*1 will defer closing this already lengthy letter until after our sail.) 


**« They can never know how much | thank them,’ continued she. 


— Tis late; but the excitement of the day shuts out the pessi- IIe But, oh! if the prayers! breathe for them, while they are about me, 
bility of sleep. jjare answered’— She paused, entirely overcome by the grateful 


“* Would that you were with me now, my dear Jane. 
tell you all my” ugetnem, T no longer feel alone in the world. There | 
is an armon which I may hereafter lean for guidance and protection; |) 
ore noble heart that is all my own. | 

‘*Mr. Graham and I took the charge of eur respective classes 
during the sail, and the exercises on the island. These over, 
the company dispersed to ramble at frees about the grounds. Her- || 
bert led me to the pleasantest part of the island, where the trees had} 
interlaced their branches, and formed @ canopy impervious to the | 
sun’s rays. While pe heel I know not how, he avowed his|| 


friend, my protector and my all. Yet, I love not you, my sweet 
friend, your reverend fathe: 


my uacle’s family, Mrs. Lawton, and || room. She looked just like 


I long to||emotions that filled her heart. 


“TL asked Dr. Holt if this kindness was a general feature in the 


of factory boarding houses. 
*** Judging from my owa observations in this place and in Lowell, 
I may say, Yes. But [have witnessed exceptions—a few - 
rible ones, in Lowell. One day a dirty, ragged little urchin came 
into my effice. 

*** Susan Greely is sick,’ said he, ‘and she wants a doctor.’ 

“** He was about darting from the office. 

**« Stop, my little sir,’ said I. * Who is Susan Greely ? and where 


‘ deep love far me Lacknowledged my deep return. From that|shalll findher? | 
mo rm ‘ : i in his) ‘‘*Oh! she is nothiog but a factory girl that boards to our house. 
‘nce, was gone; and I looked up to him as ray dearest eri show you where she is. I was out in the yard to play, this morn- 


ing; andshe put up her window, and asked me to go up into her 
the ghost I heard mother read about in 


T, 
others, ‘les, that Ilove Herbert more.” I cannot make you under-|/@ novel, when We lived in great style in Boston; but f wert up, and 
stand me. I do not unde - ,she cried, and asked me to go and find adoctor, Mother den’t allow 


“T hope that this new treasure may not y heart from ‘ the | 
Giver of every good and every perfect gift.” Most deeply dod rea 
that every blessing He bestows, must be valueless to me, unless 
* sanctifies the gift.’ May He keep us from sorrow and temptation.” | 


wre 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘My beloved Jaae—all is over; and my poor friend has gone to 
the rest of the grave. 

“© Those who have stood by many death-beds, say that they never) 
witnessed such a triumphant departure. That peculiar expression of | 
her countenance, which I have already attempted to deacribe to you, | 
lost all its sadness, and became one of seraphic peace and loveli-| 
ness. She seemed already to have caught raptures like those of the 
redeemed in Heaven. They sparkled with an unearthly brilliancy in| 
her uplifted eye; and they thrilled in every tone of her voice, as she’ 
lay there and repeated — To div is to go home—home! Sorrow and 
sighing shall f-¢ away; and death shall be no more, Thanks, thanks, 
be to God? Ob! I erence deaerie my emecsions I af as if 1, 
were, indeed, ‘listening to the melting songs er worlds.’ | 
re loved - ali to the “ moment. She Foonanes us with just) 

t pitying tenderness, which a superior being ought be supposed to 
feel for loved ones, who are doomed te struggle on with the ills of 
tifa, For herself, she had no fears—no misgiviags; and she died, at, 

t, 

‘Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.’ 

She returned to A. immediately after the date of my last, in an 
apparently, state of health. She was seized with a fit of| 
coughing, atiended with hemorrhage, the night after her return; atid | 
from thattime her decline was fearfully rapid. } 

“ | never saw, in any situation, so much of self-sacrificing kind- 
ness, as in Mrs, Lawton's hostess—Mrs. Houston—and her boarders. | 


It was considered a great thing, the little I did at L. for the sick and | 


oor. But it was nothing, comparatively. I had few fatigues at} 

ome; and might well incur them occasionally in my attentions to} 
the sick. We had a full pantry and a full purse ; I might well take | 
trifles from them, to feed and clothe the poor. Not so with Mrs 
Houston and her boarders. | 

Mrs. Houston is a widow lady, entirely dependent upon her own 


exertions for a eubsistence. She has two daughters; one of twelve, | 


me to be the factory girls’ waiter, as she calls it; for she says my 

father was a great gentleman, and she wants me to be a great gentle- 

mano, by-and-by, and make a lady of her, just as she used to be.’ 
your v Lasked. 


1 
dall, Esquire, of Boston, sit 
says; and lots and lotsof money. Bu rovche d 1 

and then died himself. We lived in Boston just as TO™=esage.cou 
koe mother had sold almost everything; then we came up here tod 
‘rich again, and then go back to Boston and live in style again.” 

| «The little fellow led me immediately to Miss Greely’s room. The 
lentries and stairs over which we passed, were in perfect keeping 
|with master Kendall's appearance. Cloaks, shawls, handkerchiefs, 


|| and old bonnets, were scattered all about—on nails in the entries, on 


\the balustrade, and on the stairs, The dirt that had been swept from 
\the boarders’ rooms into the passage, lay, a part of itin heaps, and 
the rest scattered about the floor. 

‘* Miss Greely’s room presented a most pitiful aspect. It contained 
‘three low, miserable looking beds, in such close contact as to leave 
scarcely room to pass betweenthem. There was not a chair in the 
{room ; but the girls’ tranks were their substitutes. The apartment 
|was & mere garret in itself—on the third floor, insufficiently lighted 
jand ventilated. Articles of clothing were lying about in utter con- 
|fusion—en beds, lines, trunks, bandboxes, and the floor. And the 
|latter looked as if it had not been washed for months, 
| “**One’s very heart aches at tales of suffering like Miss Greely’s. She 
was only sixteen—a lovely girl; and her mother was a widow, 

‘and sickly. She entered the mill one month previous, in her support. 
,She had been failing more than two weeks, but che bad not funds 
{to carry her home; besides, she was hoping all elong, that she 
would be enabled to work again. Mrs. Kendall paid ber no atten- 
/tion whatever. And when one of Mivs Greely’s room-mates described 
|her poor appetite, and asked for eomething nice for her to eat, she 
pertly answered, that what was good enough for her—was good 
enough for a factory girl. 

«©The girls pitied her, but they were mostlyvery young ; and, hav- 
ing no adviser, they did not know what to do for her. So they did 
the worst thing they could do—purchased lemons, oranges, figs, nuts, 
land rich cakes for her. 


*** Of course, she became worse ; and for three days before I was 
lealled, she had left her bed only to have it arranged, efier the girls 
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Jeft work -at night, until she crawled to the window that moraing, to _|came wholly by her habit of interposing conjectures of her ewn, to 
call Master Kendall. A violent cold seized her in the act, the symp- || fill the vacuums left by her ignorance ofsome of the facts of the case. 
toms of which had began to show themselves, when Icalled. © ;jAnd she” was, at the same time, definite and sententiovs in her 

“¢T saw at a glance, that lhad come teolate; and when, in avoice|/descriptions. So our tale may be finished more briefly than in any 
scarcely audible, from emotion and physical suffering, she gave the ||other way, perhaps, by reporting her in two of her rounds, ene taken 


circunistances I have just related—in answer to my questions—I felt | two or three weeks previously to Helen’s marriage, and the other on 


a pity for her, her 


mother, regrets that I could not save her, |the subsequent day. 


and indignation toward her unfeeling hostess, which almost unmanned ||“ Good afternoon, Mrs. Morey; good afternoon, Ann. Have you 


me. 

<¢T repaired immediately to Mrs. Kendall ; in no gentle terms, told | 
her Miss Greely’s condition, and reproved her eriminal neglect 
She put on airs, which she meant should be very finé; and began 
excusing herself, by telling me how she had always been accustomed 
to being waited upon, imstead of waiting upon others. She had 
always been told that factory girls had no teelings; that they did not’ 
expect any attentions, or, at least, such as others had. 

««<] impatiently interrupted her, by ordering a better room, and a 
cleaner bed for my patient. I then went to the superintendent 
He wasa yery benevolent man; and felt a truly paternal interest for 
the eOmfort and improvement of his operatives. He went to the! 


heard the news ?” said she, as she ‘just dropped in’ to Mr. Morey’s. 

Mrs. Morey answered in the negative. 

* Well, you will be astonished. You knew that Helen Gould was 
going to be married nextmonth. Well, Ann Clement is going to be 
married to Mr. Thomas Gould at the same time. Would you have 
thought it? It will be a fine ——” 

“Can it be possible ? interrogated Mrs. Morey. ‘How came it 
to be so secret so long ?” 

“Yes; itis vastly possible, Tassure you.. I have it on the auther- 
ity ofa correspendent in Mr Gould’s neighborhood. He did not intend 
being married so soon; but you know Mr. Lawrence, of the east 


parish, has had an appoiatment te the West. Well, as true as yeu 


mills, found a tender and skillful nurse for the poor girl; and then||live, Mr. Gould isto succeed him; 20 Jane will be nicely fixed near 


followed me to Mrs. Kendall's. 

«© Fle was much shocked when he saw Miss Greely. Ihad been 
telling her what he was doing for her; and when he entered her 
room, she extended her hand to him and burst into tears. She was 
still more effected, when her nurse bent over her, and arranged her) 
pillows She shook with emotion ; andthe good Mr. Blake turned 
away, to conceal the tears that ran down his cheeks. 

«© We did all that skill and benevolence could do to save her, but. 
jn vain. In three days, Mr. Blake, Mrs. Kendall, her nurse, and) 
poder followed the hearse which bore her to her heart-stricken| 
mother. 

a». *¢* Never, never did I see such a house asthat was! My heartsick-, 
ens even now, when I think of that poor mother. Mrs. Kendall| 
suffered, as I did not suppose one so worldly and selfish, as she had! 
been, could suffer. Alas! it was by a bitter lesson she learned that 
factory gitls have feelings; and that responsibilities, most weighty 
and fearful, devolve upon the keepers of factory boarding houses.’ 

“© Oh, my dear Jane, are there not dark, dark shadows fa the pic- 

ture of factory life ? 


“ This tale will wring your heart as it did mine. But you will net|| know 


regret that yeu have heard it. Itis good for us to know the condi. 


home.” 

“Oh, I am ——” said Ann. 

** And still more, and still better,” interrupted Miss Hunt. “Mr. 
Graham, Helen’s husband, that is to be, has bought the Gould estate, 
I declare ! I can hardly credit my senses.” 

Ann jumped up, and clapped her hands in real delight. Mrs- 
Morey was equally pleased. 

** How pleasant it will * she began. 

“ They are coming up to Mr. Clements,” said Miss Hunt. “The 
Goulds, and some friends of theirs, who are making the tour of the 
United States, Dr. Horne’s family, consisting at thistime of visiters 
from somewhere, I have forgotten where; well, they are-ali coming s. 
and Pil tell you just what I guess. I guess they will come up here 
on Saturday ; be married by Dr. Horne, in the meeting house, on 
Sunday; and Menday, Mr. Clement and his wife will start with them 


for the North. They are going by way of the lake, and the White. 


Mouatains, to Saratoga and Niagara. What glorious times they 

will have! and it will be pleasant for us all.” . 

“Now, mother, | must have my new dress,” said Ana, “ for yon 
” 


« But, positively, I must go. Folks don’t know anything abeut 


tion—moral, physical, aad intellectual—of this portion of our sex. |this. How glad Mrs. Smith will be! She has always said, that all 


It is good for us to know something of their worth, their noble strug- 
gles with adverse circumstances, their .emptations, and their suffer- 
ings. We may not be enabled to relieve the latter ; but Charity has 


*© We shall be accompanied by?uncle’s family, Dr. , ani! 
their visiters. And itis no sybilline wis . e hope 
that we shall be joined by ‘faithful friend, Jane 


“Tt is not certs we shall reside. Herbert will purchase 
a farm: is vibrating now, between two; one in this town, | 
and ons—I do not know where. ‘ 

“My little Margaret is sitting on an ottoman, by my side. Her 
back is turned; for she is making something pretty for me, whieh! 
she does not wish me to see, until it is completed. It is doubtless 
aboquet. She exhibits great taste in selecting and arranging flow- 
ers. Her grief for her mother’s loss, was excessive at first; but she | 
is too light-hearted, she loves me and her new home too well, to’ 
grieve in Poor creature! I pray Heaven that I may be aszisted | 
in the discharge of my duties to her, and to others, by an almighty | 


arm. 
««« We are waiting for you, dear coz,’ says my lively little Grace. 
“Farewell, for a little season, my dear Jane. 
*Heten Govxp.” 


eee j 


CHAPTER VIL : 
~ The east sre of L., like almost every other country village, had 
its gossip. Miss Hunt was not mischievously disposed ; but she was 
one of that class deseribed by D'Israeli, in the annexed quotation : 


“Those mhappy beings who wander from house to house, privi- | 


leged by the charter-ofsociety, to abstract the knowledge they can-_ 


not impart, to tire because they are tired, or to seek amusement at. 


the cest of others, belong to that class of society which have affixed 


no other value to time than that of getting rid of it; these are judges | 


not the best qualified to comprehend the nature and evil of their 
depredations in the silent apartments of the studious.” 

She went through the village at every occurrence out of the ordi-| 
Raty routine. She was usually correct in her developments of events, | 


would come out well to Helen at last, she was so kind to the widow 
and the fatherless. But, really—good afterneon, Mrs. Morey—good 
afternoon, Miss Ann. You must call.” 


“* Always at home, and.always-busy with your work, reading, or 
flowers,” said Miss Hunt, as she and Ann Morey stopped at the yard 


| where Caroline French was training her woodbine. 


“‘T don’t see how you can be contented. And I should think you 
would forget everything that is passing in the werld.”” = 
Oh, Lread eight newspapers every week,” said Caroline, smiling, 


“T heard Mr. Smith say, as he stood losking at them, last evening 
—and you know he pretends great connoisseurship in such things— 
well, he said, ‘Mrs. Graham has most of the princess in her style.’ *? 

“He was correct in this. There is a peculiarly energetic pres 
sion in her full eye, her lofty and broad forehead, and in that slight 
compression of her lips, much of which she has gained in her season 
of trial, Still, this does not interfere with the strictest feminine soft- 
ness. She looks asif made for a lofty sphere. There is a graceful 
dignity in everything she does; and when | looked at her last even- 
ing, as she stood leaning on the arm of her husband. with her eyes 
fixed on his fine face, as he talked with father,'I thou, uther unequal- 
ledin everything. But a glance atthesweet little Jane, left me again 


‘wholly undecided as to a preference.” 


“Yes; Mr, Smith said, ‘Jane is a lovely girl; sweet as a rose, 
pure as innocence itself.’ I always laugh at his extravagances.” 

‘* She is all simplicity,” said Caroline, ‘and as humble as if she 
were not the loved of all hearts, and ‘the observed of all observers.’ 
And this fits her for the station she is to fill.” 

** Yes,” said Ann. ‘ They were dressed just right. Helen ought 
to wear a rich white satin, and a band of pearls on her plaited hairs 
‘and Jane ought to wear a simple white muslin, with a wreath of 
flowers among hei curls, and a rose oa her bosom. What a little 
beauty Margaret is! I don’t wonder that they love her so.” 

“Some thought Mr. Henry Gould's lady yery handsome,” said 
Miss Hunt. ‘ What witches they are! Take my word for it, they 


| were made for each other; and will be married in less than two 


such as courtships, and marriages, prepense or perpetrated. True, she |lyears. Some think he will move to this place, and take the charge 


sometimes incurred the§imputation of “stretching the truth ;’ but it 


THE 


‘of the factory down there—but I don’t know.” 
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"ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FIV E POPULAR. WORKS | 


FOR 1212 CENTS A MONTH, 


OR ONE DOLLAR A YEAR IN ADVANCE. 


‘The Publisher iimounces, with pleasure, to the Pobtic, that he has read | 


meneed a MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT to Tue New Wortp, which 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


IMPORTANT AND VALUABLE WORK. 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN, 


will embrace the wHoLr senus of Popvtarn Worss by Dickens, Laver, | 


AusswWonrn and Lover. It will be issued immediately after the arrival of 


the English Steamer, which leaves Liverpool on the 4th of cach month, 


and will thus furnish the public with the latest productions, and the ony com-| 


~Diied “Stition, of the above popular authors, in advance of any other estab- 
~dishment in this country, and ata price which cannot fail to.meet the public 


“approbation... The following are the Titles of the Novels, the first numbers | 


JOURNEYS, ADVENTURES AND IMPRISONMENTS —- 
OF AN ENGLISHMAN, 
IN. AN ATTEMPT To CIRCULATE THE. SCRIPTURES IN SPAIN. 
BY GEORGE BORROW, 


AUTHOR OF THE “GtPSiES IN SPAIN.” . 


of which appeared in London on the first of January, 1843, and were repub- ee ee 


lished entire in the ‘Monthly Supplement, on the 27th of January, in less than 


This work has been pronounced by all the recent Jeading Reviews in Great Britain of 
the highest critical authority, the most charming production of the day, In the tat 


24 hours after the arrival of the Steamer. The same dispatch will be maine || London Quarterly, it is commended in the most cordia! terms and largely extracted from. 


aes 
THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, 
His Relatives, Friends and Rename: 


COMPRISING 


HIS WILLS AND HIS WAYS: 
WITH AN HISTORICAL RECORD OF WHAT HE DID, 
AND WHAT HE DIDN’T: 
SHOWING, MOREOVER, 


WHO Se ee IN-FOR THE SILVER SPOONS, | 


AND WHO FOR THE WOODEN LADLES. 


“THE WHOLE FORMING A COMPLETE KEY TO THE 
eae 


HOUSE OF CHUZZLEWIT. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS, ESQ. 


~dutHOn oF “amentcan NoTEs,” “caRsany RUDGE,” “NICHOLAS NICKLEBY,” &C, | 


ween 


“TOM. BURKE OF “OURS,” 


FORMING THE SECOND VOLUME oF ‘f OUR MESS.” 
BY OHARLES LEVER, ESQ. 
Author of “ Charles O° Malley) “ Jack Hinton,” &¢. &. 


~—ee 


£8,D. OR ACCOUNTS OF IRISH HEIRS, 


FURNISHED TO THE PUBLIC, SENEEE bY 


— Accountant for ——<__— 


WINDSOR. CASTLE. 


BICAL ROMANCE. 


It is indeed a spirit-moving and enthralling book—written in a style of the most perfect 
ease and elegance, and firll ofrecountals of thrilling adventures and picturesque descrip- 
tions, Though iastinet with genuine seling, there is nothing of 2 religious or sectarian 
repre = eng peauctiager ee es nies nee Tesidence and travels 
fede hinge Gy years in which he was the agent of the English Bible 
citculation of the Scriptures inthe Spanish We . 
renegecos ind book wacbaailinecend doteue ther ail come eee ee 
one of the most agreeable, entertaining and instructive works which has been published 


since Stevens's Travels.in the East, +" 
TERMS.—* Tux Bisex ix Seats” will be comprised ina — - paso 
QUADRUPLE EXTRA NEW WORLD, ies | 


making 12 large octayo pages, stereotyped in new and.beautiful Brevier type, and sent 
by mail to all parts of the country, at newspaper postage, at the following prices » - Four 
copies for $1—9 copies for $2—1 copies for 33-25 copies for $5—or $18 per hi 

Booksellers, Agents, Postmnsters, &c, are requested to send orders immediately. The 
work cannot fail to havea large sale. ite i 


NEW NOVEL BY H. BY H. DE BALZAC, 


EUGENIA GRANDET. 
A TALE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF H. DE BALZAC, 
BY EDWARD S&S. GOULD, Dse. 


This splendid prodaction of the great Freach H. de Balzac, 
most admirably rendered by E.S. Govtn, Ese. w ia een 
talented transiator of “Iacidents of Travel,” by ALExXanone Domas, which ap 
peared in the last volume of the New World. 1 will shortly be issued in a Double 
Extra Number, of our; 

This novel iscammended to the Amerlean public y the get ofits being the only 


Author of “ The Miser’s Daughter; “Guy t 


BY CHARLES LEVER, ESQ. 
Author of “Our Blass; SOhe “ Charles O'Malley,” Se. 


TERMS,—The Monthly Supplement is, printed upon. fine paper and new 
“‘minion type, in a uniform style with the New World,.and sent tosubscribers | 
throughout the United States and British America for the low price of ONE. 

~BOLLAR per annum, remitted in advance, free of postage. 

g- Postmasters, or other persons, who will obtain five subscribers, and 

_tomit.the amount ($5) free of postage, sel receive a sixth copy gratis. 

Address, . WINCHESTER, 30 Ann-st. 


CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
BLACKWOOD’S 


EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. | 


ANEW “REP EPRINT 
Cwo Dollars a Vear--Gingle Copies 18% Cts. 


The Publisher of the New. World announces that he has. commenced the 

Republication of this most celebrated of the Magazines, at a price which 

owill.insure it a very large circulation. ‘“ Blackwood” has long stood at the 

iodical literature of the world, and it continues to maintain that 

distinction, without a rival. Professor Wilson, its editor, (old “ Christo- 

pher North,”) is unciyalled ; 45 a prose-writer and a poet, and his contributors 
are among the first living authors of Great Britain. 

It will be issued ina double number of the New World, within 24 hours 
after the arrival of the English Steamer, and sent by the first mails to sub- 
scribers in all parts of the United States and British America. 

‘Txauis.—TWO DOLLARS per annum, for one copy—Five Dollars 
for Three copies—Eight Dollars for five copies—and $15 for Ten copies— 
payable inadvance. Single copies 18% cents. 

Any Postmaster, or other person, who will obtain 10 subscribers,’ and 
remit $15 therefor, shail haye an extra copy gratis. Subject to newspape 
posiage only, Address J. WINCHESTER, Publisher. 


~ 


j jane extant, in our language, which treats of what a painter would call “still Jife” in 
the Provinces of France. Scott, James, and others have illuminated their pages 
wth the feats of French chivalry, and presented to us the knights and bigh-born 
es of moble country as they lived and Dourished in past ages; but Frenck 

ian bp is bitherto uotrodden 


Eugenia, and Chavles, 
one of the most delightiul ereations 1 
in our Jadgment is scarcely inferior to (ihoegh;ted ee res 
Deans herself, It fs at least safe to say that if'no ene but Seorr ‘conte mn 
the latter ebaracter, no living writer but Bauzac could have drawn the forte re 
| and, besides, as a beau-ideal (or rather we shonld say a belle-ideat) of a lady e-love, 
—— is incomparably more sweet and fascloating than the Scottish maiden, 

|| ‘The translition, by Eowaxp S, Govnp, is executed in a style worthy of the 
| original. 
} 


TexMs.--Single copies 12} cents—Ten copies for $1; or $2a hundred. Time of 
poblication will bereafter be announced, 
Addres*, J. WINCHESTER, 5 Ann-st. N. ¥. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


v= — Eel. published by Saxton & Mit.£s, 205 Broadway, nen 
82 pages, double columas, impsrial octavo, illustrated with nutfitrou 
[coms of ENGRAVINGS, ang making a yolume, at the end of the year, of 984 
pages; ages to Farming, Stock-breeding and Horticulture ; atthe unprecedented 
low price o! 
. ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM, 


ot Tex Cents per single number. A.B. Atuen & R. L, Acie, Editors, assisted 
oy distinguished Correspondents throughout the several Siatesand Territories ofthe 
Union, the Brituh Provinces, and from diferent parts of Europe. 5 5 
In soliciting attention to this able Periodical, the publishers beg leave to say, that 
ue Ed tors have long beer practical farmers and stock-breeders, and among the 
most distinguished contributors, for # series of years, tothe different Agricultural 
Journals of the United States; several of which articles have been copied, with high 
commendation, int the Agricultural Magazines of Great Britain. They have also 
icavelled extensively throughout thelr own cometry; aud the Senior Editor, Mr. A. 
}& Auten, has resided nearly two years on the Continent of Europe, and is recently 
| from a tour in England, whither he went with an especial view of making Wie 
vetter acquainted with its syperior sys em of 


FARMING AND STOCK-BREEDING, 


and is now publishing, monthly, in the American Agriculturist, anfinteresting series 
||ef relspanue containing this observations upon English Agriculture. 
ny persen forwarding TWO DOLLARS, free of age, shall he entitled te 
|| nares Roptes of tue above work. SAN'TON & MILES, 
tu 205 Broadway, New-York. 


v/ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE, 


PUBLISHED IN EXTRA NUMBERS OF 


mot 3 ; THE NEW WORLD _~ 


30 Ann-strest, New-York, to whom all Orders 
should be addressed, 


THE NAUTILUS, or Tauis or THE Sea—including a narrative of the Mutiny 
of the Scmers. his work is very enterizining—iull of thriliing adventures ef a 
Sea- “faring, life, accountsof Shipwrecks, Mutinies, Piracy, &c. &c. Double number 

—price 123 cents—ten for $1—$8 per bundred. 
F TuEMOIRS OF THE QUEENS OF FRANCE, from the earliest period to the 
present time; very interesting. Trice 25 cents. Five copies for $1. 

‘THE NEIGHBORS: A Tale of Every-daY Life—translated from the Swedish 

- by Mary Howitt. Price 18 cents—Six copies for $1. - 

THE WESTERN CAPTIVE, or the Times of Tecumseh: A Tale of the last 
War: by Mrs, Seba Smith. Price 18} cents. Seven copies for $1. 

LETTERS OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, arranged in chronological order, 
withan introduction by. Agnes Strickland. Price 24 cents. Five copiss for $1. 

LIFE AND TIMES OF LOUIS PHILIPPE, a stirring Memoir. 3 portraits 
Price 25 cents. Five copies for $l. Only a few copies on hand, 

THE UNITED IRISHMEN, THEIR LIVES AND TIMES, by D. Madden. 
Price 25 cents. Five copies for $1. 

LIEBIG’S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, an invaluable work for Farmers 
Price 25 cents. Five capies for $1. 

MORLEY ERNSTEIN, OR THE TENANTS OF THE NEART, a splendid 

. novel by James. Price 18} cents. Seven copies for $!. 

GODOLPHIN, a novel: by Bulwer. Price 12} cents, Ten copies for $1. 

DICKENS'S AMERICAN NOTES FOR GENERAL CIRCULATION 
Price 12} cents. ‘Twéive copies for $1. 

THE CONSPIRATOR, a Tale of the Times of Burr. Price 12} cents. Ten 
copies for $1. Written by a lady, axd a capital story. 

PAULINE: A novel, by A-Dumas. Price 12} cents. Ten copies for $1, 

PERCIVAL KEENE, Marryat’s last nevel, Price 12} cents. Ten copies for $1 

FRANKLIN EVANS, a Tale of the Times. Price 12} cents, Ten copies fer $1. 

LETTERS FROM THE BAETIC, by a Lady. 4 Engravings. Price 12k cents, 

LOTTERY OF LIFE, a novel: by Lady Blessington. Price 12} cents. Fen 

épies for $1. Very few copies remain of this popular novel. 

NEW WORLD ANNUAL—a few copies on hand, at a reduced price—12} cents 
each—Ten copies for $1. This splendid Extra contains 64 large octavo pages, and 
Forty Most Surers ENGRAVINGS. The literary contents are of the highest merit, 


3 ‘ By J. Winchester, 


by the best authors, and will give more satisfaction than anything yet issued. Orders 


should be early. 
0 The above works are published in single, double, and treble Extra Numbers 


and are subject to newspaper postage only, by a decision of the Postoflice Depart- 


ment, dated April 26, 1842. or other individuals who shall 
remit to the amonnt of 
gratis copy for each dollar remitted, of suck work as may be d 
whe give a standing order are supplied ata disceunt of 33} per cent from retail 


prices Address as above: 


j 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


PICTORIAL EDITION 


OF THE 


LIFE OF WELLINGTON, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 
FORTY.FOUR HANDSOME ENGRAVINGS. 
/ This work, for which the demand, (judging from the orders receivedfcom all 
| parts of the country,) bids fair to be very great, bes Lecm STEREOTYPED ina band- 
some stylo, and we shall thus be _enab Pevery person in the Union and 
Britisi Provinces, in all timeto come. 
The delay. basarisen from the time occupied in stereotyping, and the pressure of 
other werks which required a prompt issue. Continued orderssolicited. Terms — 
Single copies 25 ceuts; Five copies for $1; Eieven copies for $2, or $16 per 109. 


: NEW NOVEL BY LADY LYTTON BULWER. 
BIANCA CAPPELLO, 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, ; 
BY LADY EH. LYTTON BULWER. 
~ AUTHOR oF “ CHEVELEY,” Kc. 

The above work has been issued in a TRIPLE EXTRA OCTAVO 
NUMBER. of the New World, at 18 3-4 cents a copy, six copies for 
$1—or $12 a hundred, to Agents. 

The great reputation of the authoress will insure a most extensive sale 

Orders must be immediate, as only a certain edition will be printed 

Address, J. WINCHESTER, 36 Ann-st. N. Y. 


AGRICULTURAL TOUR 
THROUGH THE UNITED STATES. 


BY CAPT. BARCLAY, A. B, 

This isone of the most interesting works upon the United States ever wrifter. 1 
possesses a pleasing style, and is filled with a vast amount of information upon the 
agricultural resources of this country, deeply i interesting to Farmers and all other 

It will be pablished entire in the New World of Feb. 25, and mailed to all parts of 
the country, at the jollowing 

Texms.—2 copies for $1, 50 copies for $2, or $4 for 100 copies. From the ex- 
eeedingly low price at which it is afforded, we may reasonably anticipate an ex:en- 

Sivedemand. Karly orders (enclosing cash) are solicited, 


For-the above, address J. WINCHESTER, 90 Ano-st. 


One Dollar, or over, for New World Extras, shall receive a 
Those 


READING FOR ALL. 


CHEAPEST FAMILY NEWSPAPER, SY, NEWSPAPER. THE UNION: 


THE NEW W( WORLD. 


EDITED BY PARE BENJAMIN. : 


ee 


NEW VOLUME, OCTAVO EDITION, COMMENCING JAN. 7, 1848, 
TERMS THREE DOLLARS A YEAR, 


Is announcing the Prospectus of the SIXTH VOLUME OF THE 
NEW WORLD, the Proprietors cannot omit the expression of their thanks 
to their numerous readers and friends, for the liberal encouragement afforded 
to their enterprise, thus far. Neither trouble nor expense will. be spared in 


endering the ensuing volumes worthy of the high reputation which the New 


Worn has acquired, of being the 
Best and Cheapest Literary Periodical in the United States! 

‘Tux change of form which took place at the commencement of the pre- 
sent Volume, is. a.great improvement; as it is far more convenient for 
reading, binding, and preservation, without in the least diminishing the 
quantity of matter, or number of articles given—since there will be Trurty- 
Two !arge royal octayo pages given weckly, instead of the Sixteen Quarto 
pages, as formerly. : Thus, there will be 

TWO BEAUTIFUL SEMI-ANNUAL VOLUMES. =. 
of 832 pages, adapted to the shelves of modern book-cases, besides combining 
all the advantages of a 
NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE. ¢ 

And each number will contain MORE MATTER than any one of the 
monthlies in this country, at only ONE FOURTH the price ! _and therefore, 
in this respect, equal, if not superior, to any American 

Our materials for the present year are excellent and copious. They shallbe 
used.with no sparing hand. Our pages will be enriched by admirable 


ORIGINAL TALES AND TRANSLATIONS 


By the most popular American writers, besides the RICHEST SELEC- 
TIONS from the Periodical Press of Great Britain, 

Our correspondence with the different parts of the world will be continued. 
GERMANY IN ITS PRESENT LITERARY, SOCIAL, POLIT- 
ICAL AND RELIGIOUS CONDITION, 

BY FRANCIS J. GRUND, 

This is an original work, written by the author during his laie residence 
in Germany, expressly for the New Wontp. Mr. Grund had great oppor- 
tunities. for observation and information, and of his talents as a writer our 
readers need not be informed. His articles will appear every fortnight. | 

Tue interest of THE NEW WORLD is also greatly enhanced 
by the Travelling Sketches, First Impressions, and Letters, which are 
furnished frem t sineierimabe ame A peiet J Esq. the Junior Editor, who 
is now travelling in Europe. Mr, Aldrich, be wainted with 
the manner in which this Journal is path oe will be able to impart more 
entertainment than could any othe correspondent, Mr. Aldrich will com- 
plete our arrangements in England and France for the earliest possible trans- 
mission of every new publication. 

The Proprietors can.safely promise, that the New Wortp will be a much 
more valuable ard interesting miscclluny than ithas hitherto been; although 
the united voice of the Press has pronounced it the best newspaper of ite 
kind in the country. 

In addition to the above enumerated features, giving interest and value to 
our paper, we will add, that, as horetofere, we shall continue to embellish our 
columns with some of the most 2. 

SPLENDID EN GRAVINGS ON WOOD 
Which can be produced by the best Artists in this country or Europe, and 
thus render still more attractive, by Pictorial representations, the various. 
articles which are written or selected for the gratification of our readers. In 
this respect alone the New Workup has never been excelled by any other 


paper. 


THE TERMS ‘ 
Will remain as heretofore—THREE DOLLARS per sintmntnairatons 
Four. copies.for Ten Dollars, and in that proportion for a larger number, 
Postmasters will kindly frank letters containing remittances, 
{G@- Every Postmaster, or any other individual, who will obtain Five new 


subscribers, and remit $15, current money, free of Postage, shall receive a 


free copy of the New Worcp one year. Is there a Post-Office in the United 
States or Canada that cannot easily furnish this number? 
Address (postpaid) J. WINCHESTER. 30:Ann-st. New-York. 
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AN “J nl] \4 C ~ 
RERLECTIONS ON LIFE, REALTH, AND DISEASE | TESTIMONIALS. 
“Al, in what perils ts vain life engaged! i| nae 
What sight aegleeti—whawyae) uivial dl j y 
Hie EXTRAGRDENARY CURE OF ERYSIPELAS, 
If we regard the scale nf animate creation, and whserve the diversified forms in) Of fifteen years standing, by the use of Or Rusu's Meacrs Piccs, and you will nwt 
which life is presented to our view, we shall find one geand act—NUTRITION— | be surprisedat the great repate which this medicine is rapidly obtaining. Mr. Kiellin 
essential to the malotenance of ts phenomena, This act, in the human subject. isa respectable farwer,and is well known Lo the citizensot Poughkeepsie and Uy ude 
presupposes the existence of spec'al organs of digestion to elicit from substances Park: 
introdeced, a pecatliar caapound to nourish the body; anid to show the remarkable Esorus, Ulster co, Nov. 1, 1042 
dafinence which these organs exert over the eatire system, the following passage | Mr. H. G@. Daccen-: Bear Sir—( have beea for the last fitteen years greatly 
from the work of adising gished french Piiy-iologist, the illustrious Ricuat, willaot troubled with Erysipeias, which, during six months in each year, or from October ty 
be pisplaced, “If from man, in healib, we direct oar attentisn to nan, indisease, | April, was so very afllictive and teoublesome as to debar nie (rom me avocatians out 
we -hall see disturbance of the stomach, iver, bowele, Ke deernine in oar affec- | Of doors. 1 wasso very anwell ay to be unable to go a rod from the bouse, withon: 
fens a variety of alterations, which :lisappear the moment the cause on which they S¢¥er# pain. fndeed, the pain was incessant, wight and day; it extendinl feo wir 
depend is removed The socients, who believed that the gloomy affections were feet to the pit of my stomach, and none ofthe remedies that Ttook—of which 1 
removed by purzatives, with the had hamors, understood the faws ofthe Economy | tied a zreat many —ailordet mie any relief, Many doctors and persoual fricua> 
better than our modern mechaniciaw, By their actiononthe alimentary cacel, they prescribed for me, bat withedtnny eleet Wiiat-oever. 
remove the :au‘e of these affections. Observe, indeed, whata gloomy tingeadistur- | Io the fatter part of October, I saw your advertisement, and purchased a bos of 
bance of thedigestive orgivns sheds over ov." This passage strikingly exemplifies KUSIIE’S INFALLINLE HE ALTH PILLS (rern Mr. L. Smith, year apent ot 
the effect which morbid accumulations in the stomach and howels have in grodecing | Poughkeepsie. From the bowl porebased, Look one pill, night and merning 
disturbance of the fancitons both of body and mind. Inte ts cases.of impaired bralth| and before T had used the whole of the box, T was ureatly relleved, and all the 
fro Uris cause, especially, that the use of ‘symptoms of the disease hal enticely disappeared, and Lam now in the perfect er 
Me @ Ba » , joyment of beuitt, although last year at this tine, aod for many years previon-, 1 
DR. RUSH 5 INFALEI BLE HEALY H PILLS, ian seareely alile to walk from he room te ay , er. Geaelat fine oceriet - 
hase oever tuiledof tecting a cure. By a happy combination of medicinal agents nary relief afforded me by your valanble Health Pills, I voluntarily tarnish 
these pills ure enalled¢o cacry off all the vitiated and irritating secretions front the | with unis testimony. GUS, KELULIN. 
alimentary canal, aod remove any inflammatory or otberderangementof the animal | i Sworn this 16th day of November, 1242, before me. 
economy whi-h miy bave been induced, equalize the circulation, restore a healthy JOS. 8. PIRSSON, Commissioner of Deeds 
action to all the excretory ergaus, anl promote a vigorous performance of the < 


| 

organic favetions. \ CURE OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 
| 
i 


Ih is now coneeded by the moat eminent of the medical faculty, that the s‘omach is! New Yorn, Nov.g, 1342. 
the s¢at or fountain of altdineasey tbat itis, as it were, the centre, tram which pres Mr. H..G. Daccens—Si¢: dn justice to the efficaey of Doctor Rush's Tntariitil 
cee all the evils produced by forgign or irritating causes, and which Ueace spread 'Sealih Pills, ‘ue ii oly of which T purelased from you, T deem it hot ratitto co. 
to Bvery partof the antionl ayatenn, farm you of their surprising cfvets in restoring Me to health. oor the dastt oo 

The proper mode of cure, therefore, is to attack the citadel ly whieh the disence | months, J was disabled from my employment, tried numerous ads ertited remedies, 
eatrenchesittelt -aminocombinatlon ufsaedicinal nrenty las set heen dissoveied sc! was treated in fin General Mospital withoat any sucerss, and final’y adopted Dr. 
efficacious for this purpo.e-as the preparation of the late dr, Rusu, and which (rom) yey sips HEALTH PILLS. Their elfect was inmediately evident—infasing vicer 
the universal success attending their adinininiration, during a practice of nearly aud bealth through ypy frame, relievius a constant pain in my side and deep opnrce 
halt a centary, were strled bin *“@NFALLIBLE HEALTH PILL.” ‘Theie great sion, promoting sleep, creating an apperite for food, and altogether invigorating « 
virtue is, that they arrest disease ln ity first Approach. They are preventives as wel, paper was rApilly inkiag into deeay, Tiherefore deem it adoty Dawes ant 
as remedies; anid we will venture to may that if taken dy persous when they arell | onisan che public, hut youre, to pullink the abave te imanyy whieh 1 have cor- 
first alFected with symptoms of illiese, many asd many a case that is cither serians roborated. With acomcleutions allitaclt nie ira ibercat 
or fatal, might be ayoidert. ij PATIMCK GALLAGHR, Cha troust, N.Y. 

THE INFALLIBLE NEAL TY PEAS are a sovereign remely for Dyspep<a, AsGrmed this Gilt day of Deceanber, 0842 
Headache, all Bilious and livercomplatats, cutaneous eruptions, and hamor-, f tele JOSS PINRSSON, Coninissioner af Deevris. 
weakness, colds, incipion| communion, yeneral debility, pilee, nausea, beartiurn, || 
all coruplaiuts of oli sanding, and in fect every disease not coming within the 
province of the surgeon. 

(fe me Th Seu ane in possessing of better menns, 
Camlidly taform me; it not, make dase of these,"—Horace. 


7 Sold at the principal atfice, 8) Ann-street, whotesate and retail, by 1 G. a 
DAGGERS, General Agent for the United Staies, to whour all orders shonld be can therefore, in a renner, 


“De. Rusn's Weacta C11046.—41 be ont one custom to «penk of qanck merticines. 
Dutthese Pils are Whe resnlt-of the experience of a long Hite spent inthe smndy 
the homage frame and its disrasos, aml bya nun who added to his great acqoired 
knowledze,a-superior understand) We have oorselves tested theireiiicacy, and 
= enilarse the anawerous recomendations by which thes 


addreserl post paid. are attended; and these are of such acharacter that it is evident that the medicines 
OF Price 35 cents a box, put up in a beantiful wrapper, with all directiogs for use pes-esses all the virtues i proftss— [New World of Nov. 12, 
> Sa 

CUry AGENTS. AGENTS ONT OF THE CIP. New Haven —'1 hoe MH. Paase, Paried.cal Ages, 
J. C. Watleigh, 49 Broad yy,coracrof Grand, © Zoston—R-dting & Co. 8 State-st. Norwich—W. FE leon Fr, Publisher Daly News 
J. Kelly, 267 ttrawlwry, | Battimare—tle Reed, co-: er of Gay & Sarstagaats, Veaite L—D. Sith S20 Browd-at. 
J. Axon, 8 Bawery, Philadelphiu—Pa gers &Z ober, 3 Baicings Sy acy ar— J HOM op ics, B ookpeil s. 
Drug store, 75 C muhars-at, _ dt hany —Alex. Gu-hriv, tSianw x iw Pony hiv eysic 1, dit Rmith, Niwa Ay srt, 
A Hog es & (on. 107 Wear Be S haneetady —WoO Snel, 143 State-=t ‘ | Mirerist son J —Novit s. Nows J 
HL. Geen + 604 Pulte srt. Book Hartford —3 W. Mald, News Agent. 16 Con Row’ | Pronitence. & f—Chws, Dyer at Weotininser-ae 


Thos. Ditton Ws, York-st. du. . Trey—Young & ert, |) Pettafield, Masa. —S 1 Brewster, 
g- Peasoxs rHrovuGuovr Tae Untren Srares wisttwwG THe AGENCY OF THIS POPULAT SEADICINE, WILL ALDRESs (vost Pap 


afeavove A liberal discount ty Agents, who are wanted in every city and town in th United States and Canada, 


AND ESPECIALLY THE CLIMATIC FEATCRES PECULIAR TO THE REGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES—WITH SOME REMAEKS UPON THE 
CLIMATES OF THE ANCIENT WORLD, 

AS TASED ON FOSSIL GEOLOGY. 


4 * 
NEW WORKS IN PRESS: 
ORTANT SCTENTIFIC WORK of the isothermal line, alee equalize thestempersture of the telus, no 
/ <I : a2 | Gpmed In the Northen Division of the United States. Ex;lapation of the fac 
. EXPRESSLY FOR THE NEW WORLD, AND WILL BE PUR. | why the elevation of oar north western country, $00-1009 ivet above the lere? 
‘ED IN A DOUBLE OCTAVO NUMBER EARLY 1N MaRcH. __o the cecan, caaseeno pereeptible Wiminution of temperature. Laws in ref- 
; ‘erahce to the geographical distribotion of plants and animals. The influence 
e : / of the unrgaal distribetion of Neat upon vegetaltic gesgraphy om the sorm 
M iD T K 8) R Q sf Q G ¥ . | parallels in the United States, demonstrated. and 2 corparigon mate with the 
ae \ - ’ | lawedetermined in Emyope. The extrevinsiof Hest «nd cold donot occur at 
COMPRISING A ‘our Most northern and southern posts. lafinencs of an atmosphere with a 
: 7 = | high dew paint upon the Mental and corpotesifurctions. The law that tho 
DESCRIPT TON OF THE ATMOSPHERE AND ITS PHENOMENA; high vst Lamtperature in vorthern latitudes odcurs in June, and os we approach 
r > | the equator in Joly end August, explained by the laws which rege] de the 
THE_LAWS OF CLIMATE IN GENERAL, | eyiits motion. ‘The same iaw does pot obtala at sen. The freezing of water 
‘anil the melting of ice form « beautiful provisien of nature for mitigating the 
jlexcessive inequallty ef temperature. The mooted point whether April or 
|Octsber expresses @ nsarer equivalent tothe m-an annnal temperature, satis: 
factorily settied. Thergometrioal observations made by the auilior at the 
‘depth of thirty inches beneath the surface ofthe earth. Climate as Influenced 
byclouds, by snow ly on the earth, by the nature of soil, and by general 
land local aspects, of the inflwoace of clevation on ¢rgetadle life. 
f coy - BY SAMUEL FORRY, M. D. | Meridions and poles of greatest cold. : - 
: AUTHOR OF “THB CLIMATE OF THE U. STATES AND ITS ENDEMIC INFLUENCES.” I| Sretion 4—Does the climate of a locality in a series of years, underge any 
| Lt Sea | permanent changes? Astronomical observations prove thatthe tempera- 
~& CONTENTS. ture of the earth has not, during the last 2000 years, increased dv decreas 
F single degree. La reference to the question, Whether the climate of 
CHAPTER J.—Tim ArMosruns 4xp 1x8 Paesomena. | was more altstere 2000 years ego then how, the Writings of Diodsrvs Si 
Saerion |. ‘The composition and properties of the Atmosphere. % The||Juvenal, Virgil, Ovid, avd Gibbon quoted in the afficmative. Omthe ne, 
Barometer, 3. Meteorology of Heat—viz, The Thermometer ; the Swperficial’ tive side, a multiplicity of facts adduced, showing that, since the days of Juliu» 
‘Temperature of the Zarth ; The Temperature of the lateriorof the Earth; the’ Cwsar, th; melioration of climate is alight ind-ed, being limited perhaps to the 
Temperature of diffsreat elevations above tue surface of the Earth; the | less .requentocourrences of severe seasons. 
timits of parpetaal Snow ; the Temperature of Waters. 4. Accidental Atmos-'| Dues the climate of our Narthwestern frontier vesemble that of the Eastern 
pherie Phenomena—ria. Water in the Atmospiere; Its condensation ; Hy- j, States on their firat settlement? The aificmative msint.ined by Jefferson, 
Kromters ; Dew; White or Muar Prost; Mists or Fogs; Cloads; Rain ; Snow;||Volnoy, Rush, gud Williams. Cultivation causes nochange in the mean 
Hail; Genaral remarks on the whols Section, 5. Winds in general—viz.|/aonual temporature, bat the distribution of heat among the seasons may be so 
Lant and Sea Breezes ; Sirvece ; Whirlwinds and Hurricanes ; Water-spouts;|/modifted as greatiy to inflaence vegetation. Conparison.of thermometrical 
Odservations upon Windsaod the degree of their velocity; Reifield’s thesry || results, in our own country, at considerable intervais of time. The supposit 
ef Storms; Espy’sthoory of Stonn: 6. Luntiuous Me'eors—viz. Twilight ; tion of Malte-Brun, that theclimateof England, Freace, and Germany, twenty 
Aainbow ;-Halo, Parhelion, and Puraselene; Mirage ; Thunder and Lightning ; |Centuries ogo, resembled the present condition of Cansda, and Chinese Tar: ‘ 


Aurora Borwalis ; St. Elmo's Light; Ignis Fatuas ; Zotiseal Light; Falling ; |tary, upreavonablea, The region of Oregon in a state of nature even milder 
- Stars. 7. Foreign Bodies in the Atmosphere -viz. ¥a ious Bod es, as reputed | | than highiy cultivated Baropa, while China, which has been under cultivation 
X sho vera of blood, sulphar, ashes, manna, red snow etc. ; terolites; Dry Fogs ; |! from time immemorial, is even more rigorous thas the United States. 


i= 


Malaria. 8. Of the means of foretelling the Weather—viz, Prognosticsfur.|| Ie the climate west of the Aleghonies milter by thiee desrees of latitude tthan 


cished by Instruments; Prognostics furnished hy the Heavenly Bodies : Prog- 
nostics furnished by the Atinosphore ; Prognostics [yruished by Vegetables ; 
Proguostics furnished by Animals ; Pregnostics furnished by various causes, 
CHAPTER 11.—Cumuatoiosy. " 

Rescarchasin elucidation of the laws ef Climate in general, and especislly 
the limatic features peculizr to the region af the United States. 

Sxctiox 1, History of the climatology of the United States. Connection of 
climate with celestial relation end geographical positivn. Local causes which 


_ modify elimate on the same parsiels. Explanation of the isocheimal, and 


isotheral linea, Defiuition of the term climate, Connection of meteorvlogy 
WIth medical science, political economy, the natural history of man, agricul. 
tore, and the kingdoms ture in general. Inflde#ee” of malaria on the 
human constitation2™ Physical features of the United States. Influ- 
enceof the geological structure of the United States upon its inhabitants, 
Correct views of climatology taken by Cabanis, aad even by Hippoe: ates, 
Sxction 2 Morte of the classification of the climates of the United Sates 
adopted. Method of making the thermometrical observations. Description of 
the general fenturse and the nvtural productions of cach State em- 
braced In the Northern Division. Modifying imfluence of the Atlantic and 
especially the Pacilic oceans and the great lakes, ss evidenced in the diflerence 
Hetween the mean temperature of winter and summer, of winter and spring, ot 
the warmest and coldest month, and in the mean annual range‘of the thermom 
er. Extrome range of the mercary in the Northern Division. These laws 
confirmelby the reportof the Regents of the University of the State of New 
Yok, Extreme seavons from the earliest of our colonial history. 
The meteorological pheaomena of Cansia, Nova Scoti:, New Brunswick, 
sad Newfoundiand, in harmony with the laws of climate.developed in the 
United States, Wiods. Rain apd atmospberic moisture. Desdription of the 


tinents, concave, and on the west side, convex summits. Ditference between 
the mean temperature of the West of Eurepe and Eastern coust of America on 
the éame parallels. Comparative difference of the seasons from the equator to 
the polar circle, between Europe and America. The ratiooale of all these laws 
explained by reference te the polar and equatorial currents, in connection with 
certain local causes, The climate of Eastern North America, so far from being 
an exception to the gearral rule. Iemonstrates the harmony of the laws of 
clima‘e thronghout the Globu. The western soast of Eurepe and America| 
resembles each other in climate only to.a certain point The question, whe | 
ther the old Coutineat is warmer th 9 the new, shown to involve an absurdity. 
The general law, that the contrast in the seazons from Florida to Canada 
increases fy proportion as the mean annual temp-rature decreases, is subject | 
to modifioation.on every parallel i+ accordance with difference in physical | 
pography. Vheve laws compared with tho-¢ determined in Europe by Hum-| 
~ ‘Phe law; that the same causes which prodeces the greatest convenity | 


that cast? ‘The sifitmative maintuined by Volney und Jefferson, bu! hi. 
pinion provel to ba a premature detaction, arising from the circumate’ice 
that different systems of climate are presented on the same parallel, 

Concivsion,— Che earth’s sirata corresponding to the different periods of its 
history, » volume, upon the Jeavos of whick is written the climatic character 

of cach period, as determined by the characteriatics of the plants and animals 

which then lived and Rourished. Man,compered with some of these organic 
remains, but @ creature of yestorday. 
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COMING AT LAST! 


BULWER'S NEW NOVEL, 
’ ; ‘ TC! 
THE LASTOF THE BARONS 
PHICE 193 CENTS+$12 A HUNDRED. 
‘Dar opeivate advices Srdes aiiion aout AE cake ech may confidently be 
looked for wy the Nueainer of the 4th of Pebruary—and we shail lose no time in pix- 
Siok Reefer pre ONRRROSE CE OREO e ee ee eee 
of our Extras, 
‘PF Owing, however, to the information jbat this novel of Balwer’sis of vausuat 
length—aver 1000 pages of the Enylich. edition—we sholl uot be able to get it ing 
double number, as proposed, bot it will be extended toa 
TRESLE EXTRA NEW WORLD, 
of 96 large oetavo poges, on new Miniow type, and the price wil sectrdingly be 19} 
cents slngle—Seven coples for $1, or $12 per bamdred, as advertised ia our original 
Agents, aed others, will please pote this alteration, We expect to bene rirty or 
MXTY THOUSAND corns. Stand féady—and as this ¢d'tion onby can be sent by mali 


al pewspaper postage, correspondents will be early with their orders. 
Address J. WINCHESTER, 30 Ann st, N. Y. 


NEW NOVEL BY JAMES. 
‘The Proprietors of the New World announce that they will publish, immediately 
upon receiving it trom Engtani, a new Novel entitled A 


FOREST LIFE. 


BY G- P. R. JAMES; °ESQ.- 


Author of “Morley Ernstein,” *“Darmley,” “Richelieu, ‘De Lorme,” § > 
Tc will be issocd inn Dooble or Treble number of the New World, at 18} cen 
a single copy; 7 copies tor $1; $12 per hundred. Barly orders solicited. 
N. 8. A few coplvs of Morley Ernsteln may still be olbtained—8 copivs for 1. 


